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ENGLISHMAN OR SAMURAI: 
THE STORY OF WILL ADAMS 


Itza VEITH 
The Johns Hopkins University 





I 


N THE 7th of July, 1853, the inhabitants of Japan’s capital beheld an 

amazing sight: four huge and strange ships were steaming up the 
Bay of Yedo. It was Commodore Perry’s fleet arriving on its mission to open 
Japan. The appearance of these ships was to a considerable part responsible 
for Perry’s success. They made even the most valiant samurai realize the 
inferiority of his medieval equipment to these huge and fast men-o’-war. 

To the Japan of 1853, steamships, like any other western style vessel, were 
unknown, and yet, two hundred and fifty years earlier, the Japanese had not 
only been familiar with boats from the Occident, but western style ships 
had even been built in Japan itself.1 The first one was constructed by an 
Englishman—William Adams from Gillingham in Kent. Among com- 
patriots he was known as the Pilot. The Japanese spoke of him as Anjin 
Sama;? they knew him as Lord of Phebe of the Hemi hills near Yedo and 
Suruga.* And to every Japanese and to everyone of the international gather- 
ing in the Japan of the early 17th century, his chief distinction lay in the 
fact that Iyeyasu Tokugawa had bestowed a great friendship upon this 
Englishman. 

The story of William Adams’ unusual career is more than a story of his 
own unusual person or of his own unusual adventures. It comes at a crucial 
point in Japanese history and in the history of European empires in the Far 
East. The period was that of Elizabeth and James I in England, of Philip II 
in Spain, and of the rise of the first Tokugawa Shogun in Japan. 

The shogunate, the highest office in the feudal hierarchy of Japan, had 
existed since 1192; but although the daimyos acknowledged the shogun as 
their actual master and paid nominal allegiance to the Mikado, they were 
almost absolute rulers in their own domain.‘ Not until Oda Nobunaga, 1567- 

1G. B. Sansom, Japan, A short cultural history. New York, 1931, p. 426. 

? “I am called in the Japanese tongue Angiu Sama. By that name am I known all the coast along.” 
Adams’ letter Nr. III. Thomas Rundall, Memorials of the Empire of Japan, London, Hakluyt Society, 
1850. Angiu or Anjin Sama, represents a personal name given to the Pilot in Japan. 


* Richard Hildreth, Japan as it was and is. Boston, 1855, p. 174. 
‘K. Asakawa, The Documents of Iriki. Iustrative of the Development of the Feudal Institutions 


of Japan. New Haven, 1929, p. 75 ff., p. 374 ff. 
5 
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1582, and Hideyoshi, also known as Taico Sama, 1582-1598, assumed the 
shogunate, were the lords and their dependencies welded into one empire. 

When the Portuguese missionaries and traders, headed by Francis Xavier, 
arrived in Japan, in 1549, they found considerable support for their under- 
taking.’ Christianity increased rapidly in Japan; and so did trade, and in 
1579 the port of Nagasaki was opened to the Portuguese. Nagasaki became 
predominantly Christian and remained so in spite of the persecution insti- 
tuted in 1587 by Taico Sama who issued edicts for the banishment of mis- 
sionaries and merchants. Seemingly Hideyoshi had become convinced 
that the doctrine of brotherly love was not the best of precepts for his 
soldiers who were on the point of embarkation for the war in Korea. 
Besides his lords were becoming too powerful as a result of the income 
derived from foreign trade.’ Taico Sama’s death and the accession of Toku- 
gawa lyeyasu halted this anti-Christian development. 

Iyeyasu’s first act was to terminate the Korean war. Having attained his 
power by usurpation he feared that some of his lords, taking advantage of 
the absence of his army in Korea, would attack him. He therefore recalled 
the army just in time to use it against the rebelling daimyos in 1600 in the 
battle of Sekigahara. His decisive victory definitely established Iyeyasu’s 
supremacy .® 

Again the Portuguese missionaries and traders were permitted to function. 
Iyeyasu felt the need of Portuguese merchandize, especially guns; also he 
was possessed by a curiosity for things foreign to Japan. To the missionaries 
and traders this boon was especially grateful because the Portuguese mo- 
nopoly in the Far East was just then being challenged. The voyages of Drake, 
Cavendish and Hawkins had resulted in hostility and keen competition be- 
tween England and Spain, which in 1581 had conquered Portugal. Japan 
was now the only place in the Far East left to the exclusive exploitation of 
the Portuguese. 

In addition to the English the Dutch had begun to roam Far Eastern 
waters; they had penetrated as far as Java and carried on some trade with 
the natives despite Portuguese opposition. In 1598 the Verhagen fleet of 
five ships was fitted out by one of the newly founded Dutch East India 
Companies and it was on the Liefde, the flagship of this fleet, that the Pilot- 
Major was an Englishman named William Adams. 


5 Sansom, Japan, p. 408. See also R. Hildreth, op. cit., p. 174. 


6 Sansom, Japan, p. 413. 
7 Frequently conversion was fostered by the regional lords to attract the traders who followed 


the wake of missionaries, or were identical with them. See Sansom, Japan, p. 408 ff. 
* Asakawa, /riki, p. 335. 
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II 


Adams had had good training and enough practical experience to equip 
him for his position on the Liefde. Born in Gillingham, in Kent, close to the 
docks of Chatham, he entered apprenticeship with the shipwright Nicholas 
Diggins of Limehouse at the age of twelve. At twenty-four Adams left 
Diggins to serve with the Company of Barbary Merchants “until the Indian 
trafic from Holland began, in which ... 1 was desirous to make a little 
experience of the small knowledge which God had given me.’ 

The Verhagen fleet left Texel in Holland on the 24th of June 1598, laden 
with woolens and presumably headed for the East Indies, but from the very 
beginning met with continuous ill luck. Maihore, the leader of the expedi- 
tion, as well as many members of the crew died even before they had 
reached South America. Severe winter overtook the fleet at the Straits of 
Magellan, forcing it to remain there while more men died of starvation. 
Once in the Pacific Ocean the fleet was dispersed and after many months 
spent in futile search and waiting the captains of the Liefde and one other 
ship realized that they had to proceed alone. The cargo of the ships being 
cloth the two captains decided not to sail for the Moluccas—whither the 
fleet had been bound—but to head for some place of cooler climate where, 


presumably, woolens would be more acceptable. Upon the advice of a sailor 
who had served with the Portuguese it was decided to set course for Japan. 
The two ships left Chile in November 1599, but were separated shortly 
afterwards by storms. Five months later, in April 1600, the Liefde reached 
the port of Bungo”® in Japan, her crew weakened to such an extent that only 


five men were still able to walk. 

Because the captain, Quaeckernaecq, was one of those desperately ill at 
the time, it was Adams, the English Master-Pilot, who was chosen to ex- 
plain the mission of the Dutch boat to the ruler of Japan. Five days after the 
Liefde’s landing in Bungo the Shogun sent several galleys to fetch Adams to 
the court. But even before he saw the Shogun, Adams had become ac- 
quainted with nobility, for the Lord of Bungo" had assumed protectorship 
over the newcomers and their ship. Meanwhile the news of the landing of 


* The story of his youth and of his journey to Japan are taken from Adams’ letter to the English 
East India Company written in 1611. It was published in various slightly differing editions. The 
paper is based upon Rundall’s version, founded upon manuscript copies preserved among the records 
of the East India Company, and published in his Memorials. Later citations are quoted simply as 
Adams’ Letter I, which is the number Rundall has given it. 

© Bungo, now called Oita on the Beppu Bay. 

” The Lord of Bungo like all daimyos or rulers of provinces were invariably described as kings 
by the foreigners in Japan, while the shogun was referred to as emperor. Even Hildreth uses this 
terminology. 
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the Europeans had spread, and two or three days after the Liefde’s arrival, a 
Jesuit came from Nagasaki with some Christian Japanese who acted as 
interpreters, much to the displeasure of Adams who felt that these “‘truch- 
men” were mortal enemies.?? 

The Shogun’s galleys brought Adams to Osaka where Iyeyasu subjected 
him to a thorough interrogation, conducted through a Japanese who could 
speak Portuguese. These interviews were continued for many days, and 
in spite of the Shogun’s interest, constituted a most precarious period in 
Adams’ venturesome career. He was convinced that the Portuguese would 
exert themselves to damage him as much as they could and possibly even to 
cause his crucifixion, for he sensed their traditional enmity and their fear 
of Dutch and English competition. And in truth the Portuguese did tell the 
Shogun that those who had come on the Liefde were “thieves and robbers of 
all nations ... .”’!4 

Iyeyasu, however, paid little heed to the denunciations of the Portuguese. 
Instead he preferred to question Adams in the hope of forming for himself a 
picture of the European scene. Adams evidently acquitted himself remark- 
ably well; on a chart he had brought along he traced his route by way of the 
Straits of Magellan and the Shogun, at first incredulous, was impressed, for 
no other ship had ever before reached Japan by that route. Iyeyasu came to 
admire the nautical achievements and the general intelligence of the Master- 
Pilot and sought to inform himself on the reasons underyling the wars of 
England and Holland against the Spaniards and Portuguese, and on the dif- 
ferences between the Catholic and Protestant religions. Adams’ answers, in 
spite of the impossibility of making himself directly understood, must have 
been satisfactory. Moreover, lyeyasu was shrewd enough a ruler to have 
realized that the Catholic Portuguese had used religion and conversion as 
well as trade to gain political control;!* and now through the information 
obtained from this Englishman he saw a means of engaging in foreign trade 
without subjecting Japan to the ambitions of the Iberians. He therefore in- 
formed the Portuguese that the European newcomers had so far done no 
damage and consequently would not be put:to death.'® 

After forty-one days of imprisonment Adams was released and allowed to 
return to the Liefde which in the meantime had been brought to Sakai. 


12 Adams’ letter I, p. 24. Truchman-Dragoman-Interpreter. 

18 Tbid., p. 25. Crucifixion was the customary punishment for common criminals in Japan, see 
Hildreth, Japan, pp. 255, 554. 

14 [bid. 

16 For lyeyasu’s attitude toward the Catholics, see Sansom, Japan, p. 415 ff. 

16 Adams’ letter I, p. 25. 
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Thence the ship proceeded by Iyeyasu’s order to Yedo whither the Shogun 
had transferred his residence. Upon his arrival in the new capital Adams 
pleaded that the ship and its crew be permitted to return to Europe, but on this 
point the Shogun was adamant. After two years of vain hope the crew dis- 
persed and Adams remained near the Shogun. 

Five years after his arrival in Japan Adams was requested to build for the 
Shogun a small ship. He fulfilled this assignment successfully and the ruler 
recompensed him with many favors and presents, a yearly stipend of seventy 
ducats, and a daily allowance of two pounds of rice. And at their frequent 
meetings the Pilot taught the Shogun “some points of geometry and under- 
standing of the art of mathematics, with other things: I pleased him so, that 
what I said he would not contrary. At which my former enemies did wonder; 
and at this time must entreat me to do them a friendship, which to both 
Spaniards and Portingals have I done: recompensing good for evil.’’”” 

Even though Adams now held an honored position he continued to beg for 
leave to return to England where he had left a wife and two children. Hence 
when in 1605 he heard that the Dutch had established trade settlements in 
the Far East he again pleaded before Iyeyasu, urging that, if liberated, he 
might be in better position to promote British and Dutch trade in Japan. 
The Shogun, however, still preferred.to keep Adams with him. Instead he 
dispatched Captain Quaeckernaecq and Melchior van Santvoort, the Dutch 
cape merchant,!® with a letter inviting the Dutch to trade in Japan. Another 
letter was given them by Adams intended for his wife. Three years later 
Santwoort returned to Japan bringing with him a rather procrastinating 
Dutch answer to Iyeyasu’s invitation to trade in Japan. 

Adams now settled down to his career of shipbuilding for the Shogun. 
His second ship was slightly larger than the first which had been of eighty 
tons. He made several short voyages in both ships and they proved to be 
quite seaworthy and decidedly sturdier than the flimsy boats hitherto con- 
structed in Japan."® In 1609 the S. Francisco carrying the Governor of Manila 
and bound for Nova Spania was shipwrecked off the coast of Japan. The 
governor remained one year.” Then the larger ship which Adams had built 
in 1610, was put at the governor’s disposal by the Shogun and in it he re- 


‘7 Adams’ letter I, p. 28. 

‘8 The word cape merchant, frequently used in that period, denotes chief merchant. 

'® Engelbert Kaempfer gives a detailed description of the different types and flimsy construction 
of the Japanese boats which he saw in 1692. The ships seen by Kaempfer were the same as those 
which were used in Japan before Adams began to build his ships and set a new pattern. Kaempfer, 
The history of Japan, 169-92 (New York, 1906), vol. Il, p. 299 ff. 

7° Adams’ letter I, p. 30. For an account of the governor’s stay in Japan, see Rundall, Memorials, 
p. 173; also Hildreth, Japan, pp. 144-152. 
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turned to Acapulco. “And in ann. 1611 this Governor returned another 
ship in her roome, with a great present, and with an Embassador to the 
Emperour, giving him thanks for his great friendship.” 

Since Adams had built the ship which took Roderigo di Vivera to Aca- 
pulco, he was indirectly responsible for the good relations between Iyeyasu 
and the governor. Those good relations were still important to the Shogun, 
for—the Dutch having not yet fully responded to his invitation—Japanese 
foreign trade still depended upon the good will of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese traders. Japan had become rather dependent on foreign imports, es- 
pecially silk from China, it being superior in quality to the domestic prod- 
uct.” The tension created through the Korean aggression made direct trade 
between China and Japan difficult. Portuguese traders brought the desired 
product from Macao to Nagasaki. 

But the Pilot was valuable to the Shogun on more than one account. The 
geometry and mathematics which Adams had taught Iyeyasu were put into 
application in the use of guns and the training of soldiers which Iyeyasu 
Tokugawa desired to keep in readiness. Through his friendship with Adams 
he had learned to understand Europe and the foreigners and the Christian 
Japanese in his own country. 

Iyeyasu knew only too well of his favorite’s longing to return to his native 
country, yet he was determined not to part with such a valuable asset to his 
government. In his desire not only to reward the Pilot but also to give him a 
stake in Japan, he distinguished him with the highest honor anyone in Japan 
could achieve. In a land where nobility was the most precious of man’s pos- 
sessions, the Tokugawa Shogun elevated the English Pilot to the rank of a 
Japanese lord. 

Now for may services which I have done . . . being in the emperor’s service, he 
hath given me a living, like unto a lordship in England, with eighty or ninety husband- 
men, that be as my slaves or servants: which . . . was never before here given to 
any stranger.”’228 


Adams’ own words show much how he appreciated the Shogun’s recognition 
and that he took pride in his unusual distinction. Yet even being a lord in 
Japan did not immediately allay his wish to return, although the arrival of the 
first Dutch ship, in December 1609, calmed some of the longing Adams felt 
for other company than Japanese and Catholics. 


™ Adams’ letter I, p. 30. 
% Sansom, Japan, p. 414. 
™= Adams’ letter I, p. 30. 
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Ill 


It had taken almost five years for the Dutch to respond to Iyeyasu’s in- 
vitation. Though they were eager to expand their Far Eastern trade, they 
were unable to send any ships to Japan until 1609, having sustained great 
losses in their sea-fight with the Spaniards.* In that year the Red Lion ar- 
rived at Firando,”4 and with the help of Adams the Dutch received permission 
from the Shogun to establish a factory there. The Red Lion immediately 
sailed back to Holland leaving behind a few factors to await the merchandise 
necessary to begin trade. Two years later a small yacht anchored at Firando, 
in July 1611, bringing an insignificant load of ivory and lead, some silk, cloth, 
and pepper.”® 

Upon the advice of the Lord of Firando the newly arrived Dutch, under 
the leadership of their cape merchant Spex,?* set out for a courtesy call upon 
the Shogun. They were fortunate in having Adams to pave their way. 
Roderigo de Vivera’s envoys were agitating against the Dutch and had ad- 
vised their expulsion from Japan. But Adams happened to be present at 
court when the Spaniards accused the Dutch of having come as privateers 
rather than traders, and Iyeyasu preferred to listen to Adams and to grant 
the Dutch trading privileges, thus checking the Catholics through competi- 
tion.” 


IV 


Until they had acquired a definite foothold in Japan, in 1611, the Dutch 
had conveniently withheld from Adams the information that the English too 
had founded an East India Company and had established trade in the Indies. 
Upon receiving this news Adams immediately dispatched a letter addressed 
“To my unknown Friends and Countrimen”’ and directed it to the ““Worship- 
ful Company” urging them to establish trade in Japan. Having failed to get 
permission to return to his native country he was now determined that his 
countrymen should come to him and to this end he offered his help, telling 
the Company of his career and advantageous position in Japan. 

But Adams’ letter was no longer necessary; Sir Thomas Smythe, the di- 


* The voyage of Captain John Saris to Japan, 1613, ed. by Sir Ernest Satow (London, Hakluyt 
Society, 1900), p. xlix. 

*4 Firando, now known as Hirado, a small island at the north-west corner of Kiushiu island. 

*8 Adams’ letter I, p. 31. 

26 Spex’ story of his arrival in Japan and the journey to the court can be found in: A. F. Prevost, 
Histoire generale des voyages, Paris, 1748-1779, vol. VIII, p. 89 ff. 

27 A translation and facsimile of the original trading privileges in Japanese can be found in Kaemp- 
fer’s History of Japan, vol. Il, p. 259 ff. 
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rector of the English East India Company, knew of Adams and his useful 
position. In April 1611, six months before Adams wrote his letter, the Com- 
pany had commissioned Captain John Saris to undertake a voyage to Japan 
for the opening of a trading post there. Although Captain Saris had never 
been to Japan he had acquired the reputation of being an expert on Japanese 
trade. In 1606, while acting as factor in Bantam, he had written ‘“‘A note of 
requestable Commodities vendible in Japan Together with the prices there 
current...” and similar treatises. Yet the Company did not expect Saris 
to rely solely upon his own initiative but paragraphs 24 and 25 of his com- 
mission instructed him to make full use of Adams’ experience and impor- 
tance in Japan. 


24. Item, and being arrived at Japan, we desire you to . . . consult and take good 
advise with the rest of the Factors and espetiallie with William Adams, an English- 
man now resident there and in great favour with the kinge as wee heare, to desire 
his oinion whatt course should be held, both for the delivery of his Maiesties letters 
now sent, whatt presents are to be given, to whome, by whome and in whatt manner 
the same is to be done... .” 

25. Item, and as you shall receive incourradgement in the progresse of your 
affairs by the perswasion of the foresaid William Adams grounded upon his long 
experience in those partes and shall finde that ytt may be with saffetie, as being pro- 
tected under the authoritie of the kinge of the Country and may prove . . . for the 
good of the Company, Then with the Counsell of Richard Cockes and such... 
men as are in your shipp, you may advise, resolve and leave such Factors as you. . . 
thinke fitt with such quantitie of goods as shall be by you thought convenient for the 
setlinge of a factorie and maintaining trade att Japan . .. And if at your departure 
from Japan the said William Adams shall importune you to transport him into his 
native Countrie to visit his wife and children, Wee pray you then to accomodate 
him with as convenient a Cabben as you may and all other necessaries which your 
ship may afford him.” 

In 1612 Adams received his first letter from England; it was from Sir 
Thomas Smythe preparing him for the arrival of his countrymen and inform- 
ing him that the Company had made Mrs. Adams a loan of £20. Adams im- 
mediately wrote to Augustin Spalding, the English cape merchant at Ban- 
tam, giving some additional directions to the English expedition, which, he 
was sure, would stop at Bantam before proceeding to Japan.” First of all he 
warned the English not to come to Firando where the Dutch had meanwhile 
gained considerable foothold, thus constituting keen competition. Instead 


%8 Saris’ memorials on Japanese trade as quoted by Satow in The voyages of Captain John Saris, 


p. 227. 
* Saris’ commission as quoted by Satow, pp. x-xv. Adams’ whereabouts may have been known 

to the Company through the letter which he sent to his wife in 1605. 

3® Adams’ letter III, Rundall, Memorials, p. 41. 
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the English were to land near Yedo, where they could enjoy the Shogun’s 
immediate protection and where his own estate was located. The Shogun, he 
went on to say, was exceedingly well disposed toward the prospective set- 
tlers. Possibly to give weight to his lias Adams described his own influ- 
ence in Japan: 

The Hollanders be now settled and I have got them that priviledg as the Spaynards 
and Portingalls could never get in this 50 or 60 years in Japan, etc. This year 1612 
they . . . have evsessed me as an instrument to get there liberty in the manner of the 


Hollanders, but uppon consideration... I have not sought it for them... the 
Spaynard as well as the Portingall must have all their negoshes through my hand.** 


Adams closed his letter by asserting that any English ship coming to Japan 
could be sure of his help, that he was known as Angiu Sama*? all along the 
coast, under which name one should inquire for him and have him called. 

But several months before Adams’ letter reached Bantam, the Clove, carry- 
ing Saris and the English expedition had left for Japan, having stopped at 
Bantam just long enough to add a load of pepper to their cargo of cloth and 
gunpowder brought from England. In June 1613, the English group landed in 
Firando where they knew the Dutch had established their factory. 

At the time of their arrival Adams was at court. Matsura Hoin, the daimyo 
of Firando, immediately sent out messengers to fetch him back, but during 
the many weeks it took for Adams to return, Matsura Hoin befriended the 
newly arrived Englishmen foreseeing considerable material gain from the 
English trade, which also would serve to check the monopoly of the Dutch. 
The daimyo was successful in his scheme of winning Saris’ friendship, and 
when, after seven weeks, Adams finally arrived in Firando, he found that 
Saris had rented a house on shore for a factory from a Christian Chinese by 
the name of Andrea Dittis, and that Richard Cocks was acting as cape 
merchant. 

Immediately upon his arrival a conference was held between Adams and 
the English merchants in the course of which Adams praised his new country 
so highly that it was generally thought among the English that Adams was a 
“naturalized Japanner,’’*4 and that he had become disloyal towards his native 
country. Invited to stay at the English House, Adams excused himself and 
retired to his own home in Firando. Although the Pilot’s wish for privacy 
might have been forgiven by his countrymen, they felt highly outraged be- 
cause Adams fostered friendly relations not only with the Dutch, the com- 

" Adams’ letter III, Rundall, Memorials, p. 42-43. 

% See footnote 2. 


8 Satow, John Saris, p. 108. 
*4 Satow, John Saris, p. 109. 
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petitors of the English, but, even worse, Adams entertained Spaniards at his 
home.*> Seemingly the English never realized that during the last thirteen 
years Adams had been the only Englishman in Japan and consequently had 
had to become friends with other Europeans. 

Matsura Hoin had the power to welcome the English in Firando, but only 
the Shogun could grant trading privileges to them. Consequently a journey 
to the court was indicated and in spite of Saris’ suspicions about Adams’ 
loyalty, the Captain depended upon the Pilot’s guidance for the journey as 
well as for the ritual of the visit at court. Adams was eager to lend his assist- 
ance; first, because he wished his countrymen to secure a charter of priv- 
ileges from Iyeyasu, and, second, because the court was held near Suruga 
whither he wished to transfer the English settlement. 

Careful preparation for the journey was made to provide for the smooth 
functioning of the factory at Firando. Saris instructed Cocks to stay behind 
and push the sale of pepper, ivory, broadcloth, and cloves, since Dutch and 
Portuguese imports had created an oversupply of these goods, and Adams 
added the advice that ammunition, tin or lead should not be sold as the Sho- 
gun might wish to buy those.** Presents for the Shogun and other dignitaries 
were then carefully selected. 

The large galley provided by Matsura Hoin brought the English party to 
Osaka whence they finished the journey by boat and palanquin and horses. 
Saris’ notes in his diary about this journey reflected certain events of Japa- 
nese history. The Koreans were seemingly still deemed to be enemies and 
when Saris and his party passed through Hakata, the people noticing the 
strangers, shouted after them “‘you bad-hearted Coreans.”’ In Fushime Saris 
noticed the discipline and order of a large garrison, maintained by the Shogun 
to keep Osaka and Kioto in subjection.” 

The Shogun’s reception was impressive. Adams tactfully guided Saris 
through the complicated court ritual and later was assured that the English 
requests for trade settlements would be granted, Iyeyasu also expressed hope 
that the English would establish their factory near the court. The Shogun 
in fact, was so well disposed that on this occasion he granted Adams his free- 
dom, yet even now he hoped to retain him and shrewdly spoke of new routes 
for north-west passages. 


8 Ibid., p. 110. 

86 Saris’ instruction “to Mr. Richard Cocks, cape merchant.” Satow, p. 117. 

47 Satow, Saris, p. 121 and p. 124. 

88 This interview is described in “‘A very large letter . . . wrot by William Adams and sent home 
in the Clove . . . Decem. 1613.” It is called Letter IV in Rundall’s Memorials, and printed on pp. 57- 


58 and pp. 65-72. 
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Upon leaving the court the English visited lyeyasu’s son, Hitetada, at 
Yedo* and then they spent several days on Adams’ estate, Hemi-mura, near 
Suruga. Saris’ mention in his diary of the presents given to Mrs. Adams “in 
regard to her husbands Kindness . . . , ” represents the first evidence that 
the Pilot had taken a wife in Japan. There are no descriptions of her person. 
But in Cock’s diary there are frequent references to Adams’ Japanese in-laws 
who, to conclude from their Christian first names, seem to have been Chris- 
tian converts. Adams impressed Saris as a host but he failed to convert him 
to the advisability of choosing Suruga as the best place for the English settle- 
ment. 

In October Saris received the requested privileges, including that of the 
freedom of the country.*! He also received a letter from the Shogun addressed 
to King James I.4? Although he owed much of his success to Adams, Saris 
felt inordinately proud of his achievements and decided to return to Firando. 

Adams accompanied Saris although he was disappointed by the refusal to 
move the factory to Suruga. Upon their return to Firando Adams was treated 
as a suspect rather than a benefactor; he was imposed upon for such un- 
pleasant services as retrieving runaway sailors. Ultimately a rift between 
the two Englishmen was inevitable. And when Saris, preparing for his return 
voyage to England, invited Adams to sail with him on the Clove, the Pilot 
who had waited for just such an opportunity all these years found himself 
obliged to refuse. More reasons than his dislike of Saris were involved. 
Adams had lived in Japan for thirteen years and had become accustomed to 
his new mode of living. He was a lord, a friend of the Shogun, and an influ- 
ential person. He had a new family. Returning to England might mean re- 
turning to the comparative obscurity of his former status. The treatment ac- 
corded to him by the English in Japan gave him a foretaste of what might 
await him back home. His sentimental attachment for his English family had 
decreased and he felt relieved that it was being provided for. Possibly also 
the Shogun’s suggestion for the North-west passage had again stimulated 
his ambition. 


* In 1603, Iyeyasu, as Ogosho Sama, had installed his third son, Hitetada, as Shogun, in Yedo. 
With this act he followed an old practice which, in theory, granted the possibility of retirement at 
an early age. But in practice it allowed Iyeyasu to be more active than before, having put the burden 
of representation and ceremony upon his son. It furthermore insured a peaceful succession. 

40 Satow, Saris, p. 135. 

“ The English version of the original petition is preserved in the British Museum among the Cot- 
ton Charters. It is printed by Ludwig Riess, “History of the English Factory at Hirado,”” Transac- 
tions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, vol. XXV1 (Yokohama, 1898), p. 211; also in Rundall’s Memori- 
als, p. 76; also in Satow, John Saris, p. 138. 

® Satow, John Saris, p. 137. 
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V 


In spite of his personal dislike of Adams, Saris did recognize the Pilot’s 
value for the Company and engaged him to work for the English factory in 
Japan at a salary of £100 a year. This position gave Adams a chance to 
square his conscience in regard to his English wife and children, for he was 
now not only able to repay Sir Thomas Smythe for his earlier loan, but also 
to ask him to advance more money which could be deducted from his salary 
in Japan. Adams’ employment was to terminate at the arrival in Japan of the 
next ship from England. | 

Saris departed in December 1613, leaving with Cocks, who was now in full 
charge of the English House, detailed instructions which clearly reflected his 
own dislike of the Pilot and served to prejudice the English House against 
Adams.*® As a consequence Adams was not given any fixed place of duty 
or residence and Cocks employed him wherever his connections and abilities 
could be used to the best advantage of the Company. Despite this unfavorable 
arrangement, which kept him away from his estate and family for most of 
the time of his employment with the English, Adams proved to be a thor- 
oughly conscientious and loyal though rather dispirited employee of the 
English House. He was keenly aware of the suspicion and lack of confidence 
that surrounded him. In addition, he was constantly involved in the quarrels 
among Cocks and his merchants who were, by force of circumstances, idle 
and therefore given to quarreling. Dutch imports had flooded Japan with 
pepper and woolens which had also constituted the main part of the cargo of 
the Clove and Cocks was forced to write apologetic letters to the East India 
Company in London explaining his lack of trading activity.** It was there- 
fore decided that the woolens should be taken to Siam where they were to be 
sold and silks bought for import into Japan. To this effect Adams was to make 
the Sea Adventure, a junk belonging to the English factory, seaworthy and sail 
her to Siam; he was to be accompanied by Richard Wickham who would 
act as cape merchant. After many months of preparation the Sea Adventure 
left Firando early in 1615, but shortly after her departure was struck by a 
heavy hurricane and Adams, upon the insistence of Wickham, had to take 


“ Rundall, Memorials, p. 73; also Satow, Saris, p. 183. 
44 Cocks mentions the receipt of this money in his letter to the Company on Nov. 25, 1614. 
Diary of Richard Cocks, Cape merchant in the English Factory in Japan 1615-1622, ed. by E. M. Thomp- 
son, London, Hakluyt Society, 1883, vol. II, p. 269. For a detailed description of Adams’ wages, see 
Rundall, Memorials, Letter 1V, pp. 68-72, also “‘Contract made with Capt. Wm. Adams, at Firando 
in Japan, the 27th of November, 1613.’’ Rundall, Memorials, pp. 73-75. 
46 Rundall, Memorials, pp. 77-78. 
“6 Cocks to the Company, Nov. 1613. Cocks’ Diary, Il, p. 259. 
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shelter at one of the Riu-kiu Islands. But before the ship was reconditioned, 
the monsoon had passed and there was nothing left to do but to return to 
Japan with all the woolens unsold.” 

Except for a few transactions of barter Cocks had failed to accomplish any- 
thing and he now urged Adams to use his influence with the Shogun in order 
to make him buy the English woolens. In this Adams was successful, but to 
his mortification the cloth rurned out to be motheaten and the Shogun refused 
to accept it.“ In the year 1615 the auspices for any kind of trade in Japan 
were not favorable and the new English factory, almost hopelessly handi- 
capped by the very acute competition, faded more and more into the back- 
ground. 

The political changes which followed the siege and burning of the castle 
of Osaka also affected the English House in Firando. The daimyo like most 
of the lords had been called to the Shogun’s court for careful examination 
of his loyalty, and the protracted absence of their protector considerably 
dampened the hope of the English for developing trade in Japan. Thus, much 
against the advice of Adams, Cocks fell prey to a scheme evolved by Andrea 
Dittis, the Chinese landlord of the English house, who had suggested that he, 
Dittis, with his brother Whaw in Nagasaki and a third brother in China 
combine forces to get the British entrée into that country. 

Ever since Lancaster, Cavendish, and Hawkins had visited the Far East, 
the English were known to the Chinese as privateers. In addition, the Dutch 
pirates on the China coast had frequently posed as Englishmen.“ Conse- 
quently Dittis held that much money was needed to convert the proper au- 
thorities in China to a friendly attitude toward the English and to compen- 
sate the third brother in China for his efforts. Cocks never doubted the 
honesty of the China Captain® and, though he never received the slightest 
return, advanced in the course of the years so much money to the Chinese 
brothers that it contributed strongly to the large deficit in the books of the 
English Factory in Firando. Yet Cocks, so trusting towards Dittis, suspici- 
ously checked upon Adams who was in Cochi repairing the Sea Adventure for 
another voyage to Siam.*! The work proceeded slowly because the Dutch 
were constantly hiring workmen away from him. 

Adams’ employment was terminated and the deadlock at the English fac- 


‘7 The account of the journey is taken from Adams’ letter to Sir Thomas Smythe, printed as letter 
VI in Rundall’s Memorials. 

‘* “Richard Cocks to Richard Wickham.” Cocks’ Diary, Il, p. 265. 

 Satow, Saris, p. 93. 

Cocks’ Diary, 1, pp. 20, 24, 25, 28, 29, 32, etc. 

 [bid., p. 31. 
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tory was interrupted in August 1615 when finally an English ship, the Ho- 
ziander, arrived. lyeyasu must have been familiar with the terms of Adams’ 
contract with the English, for immediately upon the ship’s arrival he sum- 
moned Adams to the court. At once Cocks’ suspicion of Adams expressed it- 
self, for he wrote into his diary: 

I suspect it was a plot laid before by Capt. Adams himself and the Dutch, to the 
entent he might go up and serve their terms . . . or else it might be that he seeketh 
occasion to get the Emperour to command him to stay . . .””? 


Cocks’ conclusions were unfair and too hasty. Adams helped Ralph Coppin- 
dall, the cape merchant of the Hoziander, select presents for the Shogun and 
started him on his journey to the court before he himself hurried ahead to 
follow the Shogun’s summons. 

At court Adams was needed for a diplomatic mission. The Shogun’s atti- 
tude toward the Spaniards and the Portuguese in Japan had changed. When 
he discovered that the Catholics had sided against him in the siege of Osaka 
he issued edicts against any personal and trade relations. An embassy repre- 
senting the viceroy of New Spain had disregarded these edicts and Adams 
was needed to tell the Spaniards that they had to leave Japan immediately. 
This he did with speed and skill and Iyeyasu was pleased and therefore fav- 
orably disposed toward Coppindall whom Adams had introduced at Court. 
Quickly the English privileges were reaffirmed and Coppindall returned to 
Firando.®* Adams, on the other hand, whose journey had been viewed with 
such distrust by Cocks, was now charged by the cape merchant to use his 
international connections and his friendship with the Shogun—the two things 
which usually prejudiced the English against him—in order to restore two 
mariners, who had been abducted by a Spanish ship, to the employ of the 
English factory.*4 

Iyeyasu saw his favorite exert himself in behalf of the English and, won- 
dering whether Adams’ remuneration was equal to his efforts, offered to in- 
crease it.*> But Adams felt honor-bound to continue serving his fellow- 
countrymen and declined the Shogun’s offer. Cocks was happy to retain 
Adams’ services, for he needed the Pilot more and more as a link between 
the English and the Japanese, especially since the daimyo of Firando was 
again away at court. In order to underline the advisability of raising Adams’ 
salary and granting a contribution to his English wife, Cocks wrote to the 


82 Tbid., p. 49. 

53 Cocks’ Diary, I, p. 81, II, p. 273. 
4 Ibid., 1, p. 85; Il, p. 275. 

55 Ibid., Il, p. 276. 
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Company: “the Emperour esteemeth hym much, and he may goe and speak 
with hym . . . when kyngs and princes are kept out.’’®* 

In Firando Adams found the English inactive and constantly embroiled in 
petty quarrels among each other, with Japanese merchants, and with Dutch 
competitors. Adams was tired of being called upon to settle these bickerings, 
and as the main cargo of the Hoziander had consisted of the inevitable wool- 
ens he again decided to barter this unsaleable merchandise for Siamese silk. 
Once again, in December 1615, the Sea Adventure set sail towards Siam, and 
this time Adams had a prosperous voyage.5” When he returned to Firando he 
found two English ships which had arrived about two weeks earlier. Their 
arrival indicated that the English had finally begun to plan more frequent 
traffic with the Japanese empire. But, unfortunately, the British had begun 
their adjustment too late. 


VI 


The English ships arrived in Japan to find the country shaken with the 
news of Tokugawa lIyeyasu’s death. For Adams this news must have been a 
profound shock, but he was given little time to mourn his great friend. Six 
days after his return to Firando he and Cocks departed for Yedo, carrying the 
gifts which the two English ships were required to furnish instead of duties.5* 


But the main purpose of the journey was to pay their respects to the new sho- 
gun, Hitetada, and to receive from him a renewal of the privileges which his 
father had granted to the English. 

The travelers reached Yedo on August 27, 1616, and Cocks took residence 
in the house which Adams owned in the capital.5* Four days later the English 
were allowed to present their gifts at the new Shogun’s magnificent palace, 
and to look at Hitetada from a distance. But the renewal of the privileges, 
thought to be a mere matter of form, seemed to meet with more obstacles as 
time went on. Cocks remained in the background while Adams used all his 
connections to achieve results; he was obliged once more to defend himself 
and the English against the vicious accusations of the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese. For the Catholics, now exposed to threats of persecution and expul- 
sion, attempted to save their position by denouncing the Protestants. But 
under Hitetada the anti-Christian feeling had grown to such extremes that 
the Japanese no longer distinguished between the two Christian religions. 

8 [bid. 

7 Adams’ letter of Jan. 14, 1617. Rundall, Memorials, p. 81. Also Cocks’ Diary of July 22, 1616. 

*® Cocks’ Diary, 1, p. 157. 

** [bid., 1, p. 168. lyeyasu bestowed upon Adams a residence which stood in the present Anjincho 


(Pilot Street) of Nihombashi Ward. See: Marquis Inouye Kaoru in William Adams, the Pilot-Major 
of Gillingham, Gillingham, Makays, Ltd., 1934, p. 24. 
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Nevertheless Adams went to court daily trying to convince the Shogun’s 
secretaries that the English were no friends of the Catholics and that in Eng- 
land too anti-Catholic persecution had taken place equal to that of Japan. 
Adams was so taken with the English cause that he declined to participate 
in an expedition to the north which was suggested to him by a group of 
Japanese nobles. 

During the many weeks of waiting for the privileges Cocks had left all 
initiative and planning to Adams. Thus he also gratefully accepted an invita- 
tion to spend some time on Adams’ estate. Cocks was greatly impressed with 
Adams’ domain and the welcome which Adams’ wife, children, and even his 
tenants extended to him. 

This Phebe is a lordship given to Capt. Adams per the ould Emperour, to hym 
and his forever, and confermed to his sonne called Joseph. There is about 100 


farms . . . upon it, besides others under them, all of which are his vassals, and he 
hath power of life and death over them, as any tono in Japan has over his vassales."° 


From Phebe they went to Suruga where Adams owned another house, and 
Cocks notes that all the neighbors came to bring gifts and were happy be- 
cause of Adams’ arrival. 

But upon their return to Yedo the old depressing routine set in again. 
Cocks, not admitted at court because he did not know Japanese, left all deal- 
ings to Adams who was told after two weeks that 
we should have factors at no other place but Firando, and that for our goodes which 
we had in any other place, to put it into the custody of any Japon . . . to make sales 
for us, but not to leave any factor English, nor to send any goodes thereafter from 
Firando, but to sell all there. 


Fortunately for the English, Adams was considered a Japanese in Yedo and 
could thus take over the Yedo branch of the English factory. Mrs. Adams 
who had joined her husband at the capital stayed to represent the factory 
while Adams travelled with Cocks to Firando in order to receive his ac- 
cumulated salary, long overdue because of the shortage of funds at the Eng- 
lish House.®* This settlement of accounts meant the termination of Adams’ 
formal employment with the English. Under the changed conditions Adams, 
the Japanese, could be more useful to the English if not formally allied with 
them. He was now the only European in Japan who still had the freedom to 
travel about and this he used to prepare for a voyage to Cochin China. 


% Cocks’ Diary, 1, p. 181. Adams’ estate at Hemmi in the county of Miura Segami had the size of 
250 koku, see: Inouye Kaoru in Pilot-Major of Gillingham, p. 24. 

*! Cocks’ Diary, 1, p. 192. For a copy of the reduced privileges see Cocks’ Diary, ll, pp. 289. 
% [bid., 1, pp. 223, 237, 234. 
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In Firando the prestige of the Europeans had suffered greatly because of 
Hitetada’s anti-foreign attitude. The hitherto genial Lord of Firando tried 
now to extort whatever profit he could from the weakened English; Adams 
alone remained protected by the Shogun’s personal letter.** During Adams’ 
absence the English factory did not fare well. The daimyo had followed a 
summons of the Shogun to appear at court and the Europeans were exposed 
to the now rather hostile attitude of his courtiers. The Dutch and the English 
factors maintained a precarious social relationship which was frequently in- 
terrupted by quarrels and hostilities. These hostilities usually originated be- 
cause of Dutch privateering of Chinese junks which seemed to endanger 
Cocks old scheme for China trade. ‘ 

In August 1617, Adams returned from his voyage to Cochin China bring- 
ing with him some silk but also much of the woolens he had hoped to sell 
there. The financial gain of the voyage was small but he had the permit of the 
king of Cochin China for an English trade settlement. But Cocks was more 
interested in the immediate plan of another journey to the court in order to 
plead for an enlargement of the privileges; he and Adams hurried to Yedo 
only to find that the Shogun was not diposed to discuss any problems with the 
Englishmen. Politically more important guests; an embassy from Korea, 
had arrived at the capital in order to visit the grave of Tokugawa Iyeyasu 
and to express their happiness about Hitetada’s peaceful succession. Since 
Iyeyasu had terminated the war against Korea and the formal peace treaty 
had been signed in 1616, the Koreans considered the Tokugawas as their 
great benefactors. The festivities given at court in honor of the embassy 
lasted for many weeks, and Adams, the Japanese lord, was present at court 
together with the other nobles.® 

When the Englishmen were finally admitted at court, they were told that 
the Shogun would not give the English 
larger privileges than other strangers have, only to sell our merchandiz at Firando 
and Nagasaki. The reason he does it is for that his owne merchants of Japon shall 
have the profit of selling within land before strangers as also that, under culler of 
buying or selling noe priests may lurk up and down the cuntrey to alter religion as 
heretofore they have donne. 

On his way back to Firando Cocks made one more effort to get some benefit 
out of this unsuccessful journey: he stopped at Kioto in order to offer pres- 
ents to the Korean embassy, hoping to initiate some trade with Korea, but 


*3 Tbid., p. 244. 

*4 [bid., p. 260; II, p. 287. 
*§ Cocks’ Diary, Il, p. 299. 
66 Jbid., 1, p. 313. 
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the daimyo of Tushima seeing through Cocks’ scheme barred him from see- 
ing the Koreans. The reduced privileges terminated the usefulness of the 
branch factories at Yedo and Osaka and of the agents at Sakai and Kioto. 
Cocks, who had not longer the right to visit these cities, returned to Firando, 
and Adams settled the English affairs in the various cities. 

The English factory remained condemned to inactivity while the Dutch 
received frequent shipping and supplemented their merchandise with silk 
captured from Chinese junks. Continuous adversities had stupefied Cocks to 
such an extent that he was incapable of making any changes. Adams was 
aware of this hopeless rut of the English factory and when in July 1618, the 
enterprising Dutch “‘sent to desire hym to goe up for . . . Edo, to carry their 
presents to the emperour . . . ”’®’ Adams accepted the assignment. Cocks was 
too dazed to feel any bitterness about Adams’ decision, for when the Dutch 
embassy headed by Adams left Firando, the English had “‘3 peeces of ordi- 
nance shot affe....’’® 

But a few days afterwards Cocks was shaken out of his daze, when the 
Dutch brought in an English ship which they had recently captured at the 
Moluccas.* Cocks immediately hurried to Yedo to entreat Adams to leave 
the Dutch and to obtain justice for the English from the Shogun, but al- 
though Adams complied ‘‘answer was made that for factes comitted in other 
places the emperour would not meddell with it. . . .””” When Cocks returned 
to Firando in February 1619, he was told that the Dutch had meanwhile 
publicly attacked and abused the English.”! More incidents occurred and the 
Dutch-English hostility soon turned into open warfare, which made it neces- 
sary to keep at the English House “‘a guard of Japons, night and day, armed, 
at meate, drink and wages... .”7? - 

Now Cocks considered earnestly to move the English factory away from 
Firando. The governor of Nagasaki had offered him “‘a plott of ground or 
to take a house in any place of the cittie where we lyke best,”’””* and Cocks 
wrote to “Syam, Pattania, and Bantam, that yf they send any shipping here- 
after... to send them for Nangasaque....’* Yet although Cocks had 
committed himself to move he was not able to put his plan into practice. 
Perhaps he was slowed down by age, or made unsure, for he had heard that 


67 Cocks’ Diary, Il, p 56. 
88 Ibid., p. 59. 

% Ibid., pp. 61-62. 

7 Tbid., p. 303. 

1 [bid., pp. 109-10. 

7 Ibid., p. 304. 

728 Cocks’ Diary, II, p. 314. 
% [bid., p. 315. 
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incriminating reports about the accuracy of his accounts had reached the 
Company.’ But even in earlier years, before he had been worn out by a vain 
struggle in Japan and when his record had still been intact, Cocks had never 
been able to act alone. Saris had planned and established the factory; Dittis had 
taken the scheming for the China trade firmly into his hands; and Adams had 
been not only Cocks’ advisor and representative in English-Japanese relations 
but at times he had really been the mainstay of the entire English enterprise. 
Now Cocks could no longer turn to the ever-helpful Pilot, for William 
Adams, Anjin Sama and Lord of Hemimura, had died in May 1620. 


VII 


How Adams died and whether he had been ill for any length of time be- 
fore his death remains unknown; Cocks’ faithful recordings in his diary 
show a lapse from January 1619, till December 1620, but there is sincere 
grief in Cocks’ letters to the Company reporting on Adams’ death: 


And our good friend Capt. Adames, whoe was soe longe before us in Japon, 
departed out of this world the vjth of May last, and made Mr. Wm. Eaton and my 
selfe his overseers, geveing the one half of his estate to his wife and childe in England 
and the other halfe to a sonne and doughter he hath in Japon. The coppie of his will 
with an other of his inventory . . . I send to his wife and doughter . . . .”75 


Adams’ last will and testament, as quoted by Peter Pratt in his History 
of Japan, bears the same date as the day of his death.”* Adams’ signature is 
followed by those of Cocks, Eaton and four other Englishmen. Thus it ap- 
pears that Adams died at Firando, especially since the inventory of his estate 
was completed there just one week after Adams’ death.” Apparently Adams’ 
Japanese family was not present at his death, for the two samurai swords 
which he had left to his son Joseph were delivered by Cocks about a year 
and a half later on the occasion of a journey to Yedo: “And I delivered the 
two cattans of Capt. Adams, left per will to his sonne Joseph; there were 
tears shedd at delivery.” 

Although Cocks was no longer advised by Adams, he was soon relieved of 
the task of making his own decisions. The state of war between the English 
and the Dutch came to a sudden standstill when Captain Martin Pring ar- 
rived in Firando in July 1620, and announced the Dutch-English Treaty of 
Defence, which had been concluded in London in June 1619 and which had 


"4 Ibid., pp. 312-13. 
" Tbid., p. 321. 
"© Peter Pratt, History of Japan compiled from the records of the English East India Company . . . 
1822. Edited by M. Paske-Smith (Kobe, Japan, 1931). Appendix II, pp. 283-285. 
™ Rundall’s Memorials, p. 88. 
® Cocks’ Diary, Il, p. 233. 
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been proclaimed in Batavia in May 1620. The plan of this Fleet of Defence 
was “to send ten tall ships for Japan, and from thence to the Manillas to 
force the Chinese to a friendly commerce. . . . ””® The Joint Presidencies of 
the Council of Defence, stationed at Batavia, had furthermore agreed to use 
combined English and Dutch efforts against the Spaniards and the Portu- 
guese.™ 

Cocks’ relief about this solution was shortlived. The Fleet of Defence re- 
lieved him of his responsibility, but at the same time he lost his authority, for 
now he was dependent upon Richard Fursland, the English President of the 
Council at Batavia.*! Fursland was not impressed by Cocks’ age and dig- 
nity, nor by the fact that he was one of the oldest share-holders of the Com- 
pany. He saw only the bad financial state of the English House at Firando, 
and intended to put an end to Cocks’ enterprise in Japan. Hence Fursland in- 
structed Cocks that he 
send our 5 ships for Jaccatra** with as much speed as conveniently we could; .. . 
and the Elizabeth and Bull to come directly from hence for Jaccatra and bring away 
all the remeander left in Japon in money or merchandiz; ... and that my selfe 
Cocks, Mr. Wm. Eaton and Edmond Sayer should come alonge in the said shipp . . . , 
for lessenyng charges in the factory. 


Cocks, however, was not used to taking orders from anyone but the East 
India Company in England and decided to stay in Japari in order to wind up 
the business at the factory and to liquidate the assets in a more or less 
leisurely fashion. Yet, Mr. Fursland was not willing to wait for Cocks’ 
pleasure to leave Japan.With two co-signers he addressed a harsh and com- 
manding letter to “Mr. Cocks and the rest’”’ which terminated Cocks’ state 
as cape merchant of the English House at Firando even while he was still in 
Japan.*4 Stunned and very obedient Cocks carried out Fursland’s order to de- 
part immediately. Apparently Cocks had hopes of returning to Japan, for 
in his notes to the Shogun and the lord of Firando he was careful to base the 
reasons for the removal of the factory on the dangerous sea-route to Japan 
and the hopelessness of China trade “‘yet not proceedinge out of any unkinde 
usage heare in his Maties. dominions. . . . ”** The English House was not 
sold but turned over to the custody of the lord of Firando in case the factors 
might return. 


” Peter Pratt, History of Japan compiled from the records of the English East India Company . ° 
1822. Edited by M. Paske-Smith (Kobe, Japan, 1931). Appendix II, pp. 283-85. 
80 Pratt, Japan, I, p. 342 and p. 330 ff. 
81 Cocks’ Diary, U1, pp. 331-36. 
82 Jaccatra = Batavia. 
83 Cocks’ Diary, Il, p. 332. 
84 Tbid., pp. 340-45. 
85 Cocks’ Diary, Il, p. 345. 
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But the English House at Firando was never again reopened. Thus a few 
years after the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock, all relations between Ja- 
pan and the English-speaking world came to an end. The building of the 
English House in Firando sank into ruins, and with it faded the memory of 
its inhabitants.6* Only one Englishman lived on in the memory of the Japa- 
nese. It was William Adams, who 
having byn in such favour with two Emperours of Japon, as never was any Christian 
in these partes of the worlde, and might freely have entred and had speech with 
themperours, when many Japon kinges stood without and could not be permitted 


And this Emperour hath confermed the lordshipp to his sonne which the other 
Emperour gave to the father.” 


A man who had enjoyed such favors of two shoguns could neither feel as a 
foreigner nor could he—in life or in death—be treated like one. Following his 
wish he was buried with great honor at the place designated by him, and the 
last words attributed to him were inscribed on his tombestone: “Having in 
my wanderings come to this land, I have until now lived in comfort and 
plenty, thanks entirely to the favor of the Tokugawa Shogun. Be so good as 
to bury me on the summit of Hemmi Hill, making my grave face to the East 
so that I may thus behold Yedo. My soul being in the underworld shall ever 
have in protection this capital city.’’** The monument carries his posthumous 
Buddhist name, Juryo Manin Genui Koji.” The street in Yedo where Adams 
had had his residence was called Anjin-cho and the people of that street held 
an annual celebration in his honor, which William Elliot Griffis attended in 
1873.% Incense was burnt to his memory in the temple Jodoji, where two 
relics were said to have been preserved.*! 

What a strange contrast: The Japanese Adams’ Buddhist name and his 
wish that his soul might protect Yedo from the underworld; and the English- 
man’s last will and testament breathing an invocation to the “almighty God 
my Maker and Redeemer trustinge through the Meritt of his dearly beloved 
sonne to inherit entrenall life. . . . ’®? But then, these complexities in Adams’ 
character and actions were not confined to the last stage of his life. They can 
be traced throughout his entire Japanese career, and there was never a time 


°° Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, vol. XXV1, pp. 111-12. 

*? Cocks’ letter to the Company, Dec. 14, 1620. Cocks’ Diary, II, p. 322. 

** Marquis Inouye Kaoru’s description of the ‘“‘Anjinzuka” Monument in Sagiyama Park, 
Hemimura, Yokusuka. William Adams, the Pilot-Major of Gillingham, p. 24. Also: William Elliot 
Griffis, The Mikado’s Empire (New York, 1876), p. 262. 

*° Asakawa enumerates the bestowal or use of Buddhist names among the privileges accorded to 
samurai. Asakawa, Iriki, p. 51. 

°° The Mikado’ Empire, p. 262. 

" Adams of Gillingham, p. 25. 

” Pratt, Japan. App. Il, p. 283. 
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during these last twenty years of his life when he could have been definitely 
classified as belonging to one national or social group. At the time when the 
English arrived in Japan he had already assumed his dual personality. 

Adams received his fellow-countrymen with joy, and he must have felt 
honored that the Worshipful Company relied upon his help and advice for 
their Japanese venture. But he was able to render this help only because of 
his honored position in Japan because of the fact that he had received a lord- 
ship in Japan and had become—through his services to the Shogun and 
through his Japanese family—a part of Japanese life. Although he made the 
English cause his own, he never quite identified himself with the English 
House; he always maintained his independence through a separate residence 
in Firando. 

Thus also the Japanese aspect of his person did not fit into any set pat- 
tern; it had neither precedent nor parallel. Adams had the prerogatives of 
a samurai, but he was not subject to the limitations of this rank. He had the 
advantages of a courtier without being bound to court. In order to under- 
stand the peculiarity of his position in relation to feudal Japan of the early 
17th century, it is necessary to review shortly the codes of the Japanese 
feudal order which were rigidly enforced from the end of the 16th century to 
the middle of the 19th century. 

Taico Sama, once firmly entrenched, had chosen to forget his own humble 
origin, and in 1586, forbade any change of station or profession.” In order 
to intensify the class distinction, to clearly place the soldier above the peasant 
and to make it impossible for the latter to rise to the ranks of the former, 
Taico Sama ordered the so-called Sword Hunt, in which each peasant had 
to surrender his swords, making the possession of a sword clearly an emblem 
of the noble warrior.** The samurai, on the other hand, was, just like his 
farmer, bound to serve one master only; a transfer of services was severely 
punished. 

Iyeyasu too had enforced these edicts, since they insured, to a certain ex- 
tent, the balance of power and service. Adams’ elevation to the ranks of no- 
bility broke every one of these rules; and in his later life Adams himself kept 
on breaking these rules, possibly unaware of their existence and under the 
toleration of his protector Iyeyasu. Adams’ elevation to nobility was an 
abrupt change of station. His estate made him a land-owner, yet he also had 
residences in the cities of Yedo, Suruga, and Firando, and he was active in 


*§ Sansom, Japan, pp. 421-22. 
" Pacific Affairs, vol. XVI, no. 1. Herbert Norman, “Soldier and peasant in Japan: The origins 


of conscription,” pp. 49-50. Also: Asakawa, Iriki, p. 74. 
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trade. As a samurai he was in possession of two swords, yet he never actually 
fought for his overlord, Iyeyasu, and later, Hitetada. As a lord he was bound 
to serve only his overlord, yet for years he was in the employ of the English 
East India Company. 

It is difficult to know where Adams’ innermost loyalties rested. Yet it 
seems fair to assume that Adams, like any expatriate, never lost his nostalgic 
ties to his native country, while, at the same time, he was a proud member of 
his new country which had adopted him so generously. 

Two hundred eighty-five years after his death representatives of the two 
nations joined in paying tribute to this man and thus showed their esteem for 
the role he had played in their mutual history. In the year of our Lord 1905— 
in the 38th year of Meiji—Duke Arthur of Connaught and Prince Arisugawa 
Takehito, together with many Englishmen and Japanese of consequence, col- 
laborated in the restoration of his tomb. 

This was the epitaph written on this occasion:** 

Ah! Sir Pilot; who wandered overseas to sojourn here, 

With merit you served the State and in requital were graciously entreated. 
Loyally mindful of favours, in death as in life you render loving homage; 
And from your tomb facing to the eastward 
For ever have in your guardian care the city of Yedo. 


© Adams of Gillingham, p. 25. 
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IAM’S immediate reaction to the signature on Aug. 11, 1863 of the 
French treaty of protectorate over Cambodia (see article by author | 
in the previous issue of the Quarterly) was formally to protest to Drouyn de q 
Lhuys in Paris and to Admiral de la Grandiére in Saigon, but by December ~ 
it appeared as if she were reconciled to the fait accompli. The strategy of the 
Phra Klang was no longer to contest the protectorate but rather to diminish 
its importance. To this end he pretended to accept it as the means by which | 
France sought to guarantee Cambodia in the future in a state of equilibrium |~ 
between herself and Siam. In a letter to Grandiére he said that no one would y 
deny that Cambodia was an independent state.' He expressed his regret for | 
having charged the Admiral with intimidating Norodom. The translation of 
Norodom’s letter, said he, had probably been faulty in giving the impression 
that he had been intimidated. The Phra Klang further acknowledged that 
France had succeeded to the place of Annam in Cambodia but at the same 
time reminded Grandiére that Siam had exercised the rights of a suzerain in | 
Cambodia over a long period. This prolonged relationship between Siam and 
Cambodia entitled Siam to be consulted by France before the making of a 
treaty, and Siam should have been consulted. It was his hope that the Cam- 
bodians would not be encouraged by the establishment of the protectorate to 
deny to Siam her just rights in Cambodia and that France would continue to 
respect these rights. 

At the very moment that this letter was addressed to Grandiére, Siam and 
Cambodia were already bound together by a secret treaty signed at Udong, 
December 1, and ratified January 22, 1864.? This treaty, which conferred 
exclusive rights upon Siam as the protecting power, was Siam’s true answer 
to the Grandiére treaty. It had been negotiated with full knowledge’ of the 
existence of that treaty and in complete disregard of it. It remained a secret 
for many months. It was not until late September 1864 that Aubaret, to his 
astonishment, discovered its text in an English.translation in the Straits Times ~ 
of Singapore. His first move thereafter was to go to the Kralahome and de- © 
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1 Ministére des affaires étrangéres, Asie XXIX, 1864-1866, Indo-Chine III, (hereafter cited as 
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cited as Siam III), Aubaret to Drouyn de Lhuys, October 5, 1864, pp. 71-73. 
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mand an explanation.’ The Kralahome blandly replied that two articles, VI 
and VII, were naturally abrogated “by the arrangement entered into with 
you.’’* These articles gave Siam the right to nominate and the right to crown 
the rulers of Cambodia and the arrangement to which the Kralahome re- 
ferred was the joint coronation of Norodom that Aubaret had originally sug- 




























he |) gested to him.’ The Kralahome explained that these articles had been put 
or | | into the treaty to stop the practice among certain Cambodian nobles of ac- 
le |)  cepting bribes in favor of this or that candidate for the throne. Article XI was 
er 7) concerned with the provinces of Photisat (Pursat) and Kaphongsoai (Cam- 
1e 7) pongsoai). It recounted that Cambodia had offered these provinces to Siam 
h || in March 1863, that Siam had declined to annex them but had reserved 
h |) the right to do so if at some future time the ruler of Cambodia should not 
m 4 conduct himself in a manner satisfactory to Siam. In that event, Cambodia 
d | might raise no objections to their annexation by Siam. This article, explained 
r |) the Kralahome, had been intended to assure the good behavior of the Cam- 
if a bodians. He expressed his willingness to modify it to read, 
n Pe If the Cambodians violate the treaty either against Siam or against France, the 
it_ || Government of Siam and the agents of France will reach an agreement on the action 
") to be taken and the King of Cambodia shall submit to their decision, whatever it 
n fm may be. ; 
j 4 Neither Siam nor France shall undertake any forcible measures against Cambodia 
> without having previously conferred with the other.® 
._ a As to Article IX,’ which dealt with consular jurisdiction over foreigners 
) in Cambodia, the Kralahome said this problem was very complicated. He 
) would want to discuss the matter further with Aubaret before suggesting any 
modification. Thus, the Kralhaome was willing to make some changes. He 
1 had no thought whatever of tearing up the treaty. 





Norodom’s excuse for signing the treaty was precisely the same excuse 
that he had offered to the King of Siam for signing the French treaty, that is, 
the threat of force.® But there is no hint of force or of protest in the account 
of the negotiations which, as “Viceroy of Cambodia,” he addressed to the 
office of the Mah Thai Department in Bangkok.? However, it would hardly 
be expected that a vassal would accuse his overlord. 










* Public Record Office, London, Foreign Office MSS, (hereafter cited as F.O. 69/39 etc.) F.O. 
69/39, Aubaret to Kralahome, September 30, 1864. 

‘ [bid., Kralahome to Aubaret, October 1, 1864. 

* Ibid., Aubaret to Kralahome, April 22, 1864. 

* Siam III, Aubaret to Drouhyn de Lhuys, October 5, 1864, p. 75; also F.O. 69/39, Kralahome to 
Aubaret, October 3, 1864. 
"F.O. 69/39, Kralahome to Aubaret, October 3, 1864. 
* Asie XXIX, Grandiére to Chasseloup-Laubat, October 29, 1864, p. 193. 
* F.O. 69/35, Norodom to the Mah Thai Department in Bangkok, December 1, 1863. 
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Force or no force, the treaty was a fact. What should France do about it? 
Aubaret was of the opinion that Articles VI, VII, and XI were “‘nothing less 
than the total absorption of Cambodia by the realm of Siam.” When the | 
text!! reached Paris the Minister of Marine and Colonies and the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs were in a position to draw their own conclusions. Its 
preamble was in the nature of a brief history of the relations between Siam 
and Cambodia,!* these relations being brought up to the date of the ne- 
gotiations. There was also an annex in the form of the Chronicles of Cam- 
bodia"*—a document prepared at Bangkok to establish the claims of Siam to 
suzerainty. 7 

Chasseloup-Laubat, who blamed the talk about retroceding the conquered 
provinces for the treaty, gave the document the most searching criticism. 
Article by article he condemned it until he had demolished the whole.’ He 
was particularly caustic over Article VIII which Aubaret had not mentioned 
because, said he, in effect it ceded the provinces of Laos and Khas to Siam. 
He condemned Article [IX which dealt with consular jurisdiction because it 
would permit an outside power to intervene in Cambodia under the apparent 
protection of Bangkok. In connection with this observation, the reader 
should bear in mind that the treaty negotiated by Grandiére conferred (Ar- 
ticle VII) exclusive jurisdiction upon France. Therefore, it is somewhat [| 
amusing to note Chasseloup-Laubat’s complaint that this Article was “‘one of © 
the worst” because it was “the negation of the sovereign rights of the King © 
of Cambodia.” He thought Article XI was the most serious of all. As a whole, 
the treaty would make Siam master of the Grand Lac and its admirable fish- 
eries by confiscating two out of the four remaining provinces of Cambodia 
and would furthermore appropriate, under the name of Laos, vast areas tra- 
versed by the great Meikong. He said that according to his information, 
when France first appeared in Cambodia the Siamese had proposed to par- 
tition the country, their share to be Photisat and Kaphongsoai. Siam’s inten- 
tions having been thus clearly revealed, he thought that France should adopt 
a firm policy, declare the treaty null and void and oppose, if necessary with 
force, any attempt to execute it. It would be prudent to say to Siam that an 
“independent and neutral state’’** between Siam and France would be to the 
interest of both countries; that France had no intention of absorbing Cam- 
bodia; that on the contrary, France would like to see Cambodia strong 

1° Siam III, Aubaret to Drouyn de Lhuys, October 5, 1864, p. 71. 

1 [bid. French translation of published English text, pp. 95-101. English text in F.O. 69/35. 

12 F.O. 69/35, Translation of the treaty between Cambodia and Siam. 

13 Ibid. So says Norodom in his letter to the officials in Bangkok, December 1, 1863. 


14 Siam III, Chasseloup-Laubat to Drouhyn de Lhuys, January 8, 1865, pp. 86-93. 
18 Ibid., p. 92. 
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enough to defend herself, developed enough to offer French commerce “‘ele- 
ments of exchange’’. If France could negotiate a treaty with Siam in this 
sense, he thought it would be desirable to do so. 
Drouyn de Lhuys agreed entirely with his colleague that the whole treaty 
should be rejected.!® He was willing to promise that France would never 
annex Cambodia as the price of Siam’s acceptance of the protectorate of 
France. To Aubaret he wrote” that the whole aim of France had been, and 
would continue to be, to assure the independence of Cambodia, this inde- 
pendence being “indispensable to the security of our establishment in Cochin- 
China.” He declared his willingness to allow Cambodia to render homage to 
the King of Siam and send him presents as formerly had been done, providing 
that her independence were not thereby impaired. In harmony with these 
ideas, Aubaret received instructions to approach the Siamese government. 
Negotiations proved to be neither smooth nor easy. Aubaret’s draft treaty 
was rejected by the Kralahome with the complaint that it annulled what 
Aubaret had already granted April 22, 1864.'* The Kralahome was thus 
recalling Aubaret’s declaration that France wished only to see Cambodia 
in a state of perfect equilibrium between herself and Siam." Aubaret count- 
ered the thrust with a haughty statement that he would not have addressed 
the note to Siam, to which the Kralahome referred, if he had known at the 
time of the existence of the secret treaty.” Both sides gave way on some 
points, however, with the result that a compromise draft was finally worked 
out. Some of its articles were Aubaret’s and some were the Kralahome’s. 
This compromise draft was signed April 14, 1865. Aubaret’s success is prob- 
ably not unconnected with the fact that the war steamer, the Mitraille, 
arrived at Bangkok April 8. In his report on the negotiations, he took pains 
to emphasize that he had found it unnecessary to employ threats.” The 
English consul at Bangkok took it for granted that the Mitraille was on 
the spot at this juncture “for the purpose . . . of adding weight to the argu- 
ments of (the French) consul.”?* That something stronger than the per- 
suasions of a mere consul might have been necessary would not seem surpris- 
ing in view of the fact that as recently as October 3, 1864 the Emperor Na- 
poleon had addressed a letter to King Mongkut in which he employed the 
title “King of Cambodia” among others, in reference to the Siamese ruler. 




































'* Ibid. Drouyn de Lhuys to Chasseloup-Laubat, January 14, 1865, pp. 107-109. 
'? Ibid. Drouyn de Lhuys to Aubaret, January 14, 1865, pp. 103-106. 

'* Ibid. Aubaret to Drouyn de Lhuys, April 15, 1865, p. 126. 
* F.O. 69/39, Aubaret to Kralahome, April 22, 1864. 

*° Siam III, Aubaret to Kralahome, April 10, 1865, p. 139. 

** Ibid. Aubaret to Druoyn de Lhuys, April 15, 1865, p. 129. 
* F.O. 69/39, Consul Knox to Lord Russell, April 26, 1865. 
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In the dispatch which accompanied a copy of the treaty Aubaret suggested 
that it would be well to drop this title in future communications with King 
Mongkut.” He also pointed out signs of better relations for the future. One 
of these was that when he had protested to Mongkut that Norodom had 
gone to Campot to receive his suzerain, Mongkut had assured him that 
Norodom alone was responsible; another was that he had also given Aubaret 
a letter addressed to Norodom in which Norodom was advised that future 
trips to Campot would be purposeless. Still another evidence of good will was 
the release of Norodom’s younger brother so that he could return to Cam- 
bodia.*4 

Drouyn de Lhuys approved the treaty but Chasseloup-Laubat suggested 
qualifications. He wanted to add to Article I, concerning the protectorate, 
the phrase “as it was established by the act of August 11, 1863.’’ With these 
words Siam would be recognizing the protectorate in the most explicit man- 
ner. He objected to the recognition of Siamese frontiers in Article 1V saying 
that frontier provisions in the secret treaty were “‘res inter alios acta’’ as far as 
France was concerned but that France should think seriously before she 
recognized these same provisions in a treaty to which she was a party. He 
labeled the expression “‘Siamese Laos’’*5* a “new invasion” which involved a 
territory ‘“‘today independent, which we have an immense interest in keeping 
independent of Siam.”’ It was an area served by the Meikong river which a 
French expedition was about to explore. This river might become a great 
commercial artery. France should safeguard the future of her establishment. 
All reference to Laos should therefore be omitted from the treaty. In Article 
V *5> he would prefer to omit, though he did not insist upon it, the expression 
denying French suzerainty, because suzerainty might be confused with the 
protectorate which was specifically recognized in Article I. He feared that 
Article I would be weakened by the language of Article V. 

Aubaret defended mention of Laos in the treaty.** He said that the Siamese 
had already admitted, in connection with a complaint from a Frenchman at 
Strung-Treng, that their possessions did not extend that far and that he had 


3 Siam III, Aubaret to Drouyn de Lhuys, Apri] 15, 1865, p. 129. 

24 Ibid. Aubaret to Drouyn de Lhuys, April 28, 1865, p. 141. 

26 Asie XXIX, Chasseloup-Laubat to Drouyn de Lhuys, July 9, 1865, pp. 300-302. 

258 Article IV: “Les frontiéres des provinces de Battambang et d’Angcor ainsi que celles du 
Laos Siamois, limitrophes du Cambodge ,sont acceptées et reconnues”’ etc. Siam III, Aubaret to 
Drouyn de Lhuys, April 15, 1865. Annex, p. 132. 

26> [bid. Article V: ‘Le royaume du Cambodge est reconnu libre et indépendant. Ce royaume 
n’est soumis 4 aucune suzeraineté, il demeure ainsi placé entre les possessions frangaises d'une part 
et le royaume de Siam d’autre part”’ etc. 

26 Ibid. Aubaret to Drouyn de Lhuys, November 10, 1865, pp. 183-85. 
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taken note at the time of their renunciation. The renunciation was given a cer- 
tain consecration from the mention of Laos in the treaty. As another reason 
for mentioning Laos, he gave the fact that the English were already making 
use of the route between Xieng-mai in Siamese Laos and Burma. He said 
that he knew that Siamese territory was confined to the basin of the Menam. 

Chasseloup-Laubat was unconvinced.”’ He said his information concerning 
Laos was much less precise than Aubaret’s. As proof, he cited the commercial 
treaty of November, 1862 between Great Britain and Burma in which British 
merchants were granted permission to establish themselves on the frontiers of 
western China to the east of the Meikong. So he insisted that Article 1V 
should be altered or that there should be an additional article which should 
say “‘it remains perfectly understood that the frontiers of the kingdom of Siam 
and of Siamese Laos stop at the Meikong valley.” 

Other voices were raised against the treaty. Lagrée would not concede 
that Siam had any title to Battambang and Angkor.* He thought Siam was 
well aware of the weakness of her claim. By way of proof he mentioned the 
fact that a Siamese mandarin had come to Udong in August, 1865, while the 
treaty was still awaiting ratification, and had asked him to proceed immedi- 
ately with the delimiting of frontiers. He said he understood that the written 
offer of the provinces of Photisat and Kaphongsoai to Siam (Article XI of the 
secret treaty)?%* was the price which Siam exacted for restoring Norodom 
to his throne in 1862. And if France was prepared to accept the questionable 
and unsupported claims of Siam to Battambang and Angkor, then, logically 
she should also accept their claims to Photisat and Kaphongsoai because the 
latter claims were based upon’ a document and upon a document, further- 
more, which was anterior to the treaty negotiated by Grandiére. Louis de 
Carné, who was to represent the Ministry of Foreign Affairs as secretary to 
the Meikong exploration expedition, agreed with Chasseloup-Laubat in be- 
lieving that the claims of Siam to Laos were dubious” but he was afraid that 
to reject Article IV of Aubaret’s treaty would be to multiply obstacles for 

27 [bid. Chasseloup-Laubat to Drouyn de Lhuys, January, 1866, pp. 202-203. 

28 Ibid. Note from Lagrée to Grandiére, January 8, 1866, pp. 208-10. 

288 [bid. French translation of secret Siam-Cambodian treaty of December 1, 1863. Article XI, 
pp. 100-101. “‘Les provinces de Photisat et de Kaphongsawai sont contigiies 4 celles de Phra-Tabong 
et de Siamrap, et il est avantageux 4 leurs habitants d’étre en relations suivies avec ces derniéres 
provinces. Ong-Phra-Norodom et Ong-Phra-Harirat Danai ont envoyé 4 S. M. le Roi de Siam I’offre 
de ces provinces de Photisat et de Kaphongsawai. La communication dans laquelle est faite cette 
offre est datée du 13 de la lune déclinante du 4e mois de l’an du chien 1224 correspondant au 2 
mars 1863 de |’ére chrétienne. Cette pitce est déposée dans les archives de Bangkok. S. M. le Roi 
de Siam répondit que les provinces de Photisat et de Kaphongsawai érant avantageuses au Cambodge, 


elle ne voulait point les accepter et qu’elle les laissait au Cambodge comme jadis. ...” 
” Asie XXIX, Louis de Carné to Drouyn de Lhuys, May 20, 1866, pp. 359-61. 
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the forthcoming expedition and increase unrest. So he asked if it would not be 
possible to abstain from recognizing the claims of Siam without, at the same 
time, explicitly contesting them. 

Aubaret, who had returned to France for reasons of health after negotiating 
the treaty, resumed his post at Bangkok in June, 1866 under orders to secure 
the changes which Chasseloup-Laubat had demanded. During the period of 
his early mission, he had succeeded in making himself thoroughly disliked 
by the Siamese.When he departed they hoped that he had gone for good and 
during his absence a brochure uncomplimentary to him had circulated under 
the title ‘“‘a memorandum relating to the conduct of Monsieur G. Aubaret, the 
consul of H.I.M., the Emperor of the French at Bangkok.” The authorship of 
this document was ascribed by the acting consul to the pro-English party of 
the Kralahome and the instigation to its publication to the English consul.” 
It is evident, therefore, that Aubaret was handicapped in the task assigned 
to him by the reputation which he had already established for himself. 

King Mongkut refused to accept the Meikong as the boundary of Siamese 
Laos.*! His government took the position that Grandiére had recognized the 
title of Siam to Laos, when, through the leader of the French commission to 
explore the Meikong, he had asked for a right of passage for its members. In 
making this request Grandiére had supplied the Siamese government with a 
model letter to be addressed to the chieftains through whose territories the 
expedition might pass. Foreseeing an impasse if he persisted with his formula 
Aubaret decided that the wisest course would be to leave all mention of Laos 
out of Article IV. He so advised Drouyn de Lhuys, suggesting that by so 
doing France would be keeping herself free to take any position she chose in 
the future. His revised Article would read, 

The two provinces of Battambang and Angkor, which touch Cambodia, continue to 
be accepted and recognized by France as Siamese provinces. At a subsequent date 
there will be a delimitation of these said provinces in order to assure the integrity of 
the territory of Cambodia in the future. 

The fact that the Kralahome was referring to the requested letters of safe- 
conduct as “‘passports”*? only confirmed him in urging upon Drouyn de 
Lhuys the acceptance of the new wording. 

_ Chasseloup-Laubat gave it a grudging approval.** When his colleague 
stressed the importance of getting Siam to accept the French protectorate he 
grumbled that Siam should have been willing to acquiesce in his suggested 

3° Siam III, Acting Consul Grapinet to Drouyn de Lhuys, November 11, 1865, pp. 187-88. 

| [bid. Aubaret to Drouyn de Lhuys, July 6, 1866, pp. 223-27. 


% Ibid. Aubaret to Drouyn de Lhuys, July 12, 1866, p. 239. 
83 [bid. Chasseloup-Laubat to Marquis de Moustier, October 8, 1866, p. 269. 
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revision in order to win French recognition of a very doubtful claim to Bat- 
tambang and Angkor. From the standpoint of third parties, however, it is 
not so evident that Siam should have gratified Chasseloup-Laubat. Aubaret 
himself admitted that his information about Siamese Laos was not as clear cut 
as he had earlier supposed. He acknowledged having been witness to a cere- 
mony at Bangkok when several Laotian chiefs did homage to the King of 
Siam, among them being the Prince of Luong-Phra-Bang whose territory 
was on the left bank of the Meikong. This prince had recognized the tribu- 
tary relationship of his state to Siam.*4 It is evident from Aubaret’s admis- 
sion, however, that Chasseloup-Laubat was amply justified in seeking to cir- 
cumscribe the pretensions of Siam from the standpoint of French interests. 

Negotiations over Aubaret’s revised Article 1[V were stormy.*® The Kra- 
lahome asked for a written explanation for the proposed change but he would 
not arrange an interview. On the twelfth of December, the corvette Pearl 
dropped anchor off Bangkok. Perhaps the presence of this English war vessel 
strengthened the Kralahome’s resolution. In any event, he wrote Aubaret 
the following day that he was “profoundly surprised over the modification” 
and would not accept it. This enraged Aubaret. He blamed Knox, the English 
consul, for his failure. He was convinced that Knox was “profiting by this 
slight modification on a single point of the arrangement to bring about the 
collapse of the whole.” According to his own account, he now requested the 
Phra Klang to appoint someone to confer with him. In reply the Phra Klang 
urged that negotiations be suspended until a report could be made by a Sia- 
mese embassy which was about to be sent to Paris. According to the Krala- 
home, Aubaret asked that he, the Kralahome, be deprived of further authority 
to negotiate.*® He complained to Grandiére that Aubaret’s “angry outbursts 
and violent and brusque behaviour” made negotiations difficult.*” 

It would seem that Aubaret’s conduct was anything but tactful or ortho- 
dox. Thus, he reported having seen the King unofficially and having been badly 
received. We have other evidence of this encounter which occurred Decem- 
ber 14. The meeting took place outside the walls of the royal palace. Aubaret 
began to abuse the Kralahome and threatened war if his wishes were disre- 
garded. Mongkut refused to talk with him and retraced his steps within the 
walls. This remarkable scene was later publicized in the Bangkok Recorder 


84 Ibid. Aubaret to Marquis de Moustier, November 26, 1866, p. 273. 

86 Jbid. Aubaret to Drouyn de Lhuys, December 22, 1866 p. 277; also for correspondence be- 
tween Aubaret and Kralahome in English, see dispatches, November 30 to December 15, F.O. 
69/40. 

86 Siam III, Kralahome to Grandiére, December 22, 1866, p. 328. 

37 Ibid. Kralahome to Grandiére, December 24, 1866, p. 327. 
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by Doctor Bradley, an American missionary. Aubaret sued him for libel. He 
was tried by the American consul, convicted and fined. His account was con- 
firmed by the King’s secretary, Mrs. Leonowens, an eye witness of the en- 
counter, but her testimony, in the form of a letter, was never admitted at 
the trial. 

Aubaret summed up the negotiations to date in a letter of December 17 
addressed to the Phra Klang.*® He said that the modification in Article IV had 
to do with Siamese Laos. France wished to have it bounded by the Meikong 
but Siam had objected to this. Rather than insist and risk breaking the good 
relations between the two countries, he had requested the foreign minister 
of France to eliminate all mention of Laos and to speak only of Battambang 
and Angkor (Nakhon Siemrap). The foreign minister, having first conferred 
with the Emperor, had accepted Aubaret’s suggestion. He now wished to 
assure the Phra Klang that the only reasons for this concession by France 
were her friendship for Siam and her desire to leave out of the affairs of Cam- 
bodia a question which created difficulties. 

Early in January, the Phra Klang asked him for a French version of Article 
IV, as suggested, and an English version “for H.M. to look at and compare 
with the dictionary. If they are found to agree with each other, the agreement 
can be entered into immediately.“ A few days later Mongkut wanted to 
know whether the French version agreed with the Siamese. “‘We are ac- 
quainted only with the English language,” the Phra Klang explained. Mong- 
kut had detected differences between the English and Siamese versions, there- 
fore he wished to be assured that the French agreed with the Siamese. To this 
end he was taking it upon himself to provide Aubaret with his own royal 
English translation of the Siamese. Aubaret was expected to provide a French 
text which would conform to the King’s English one. 

Aubaret was in difficulties because the King’s English was far from perfect 
grammatically even though he understood both how to read and speak it. He 
had written: 

The Cambodian land, which is belonged to Siam coinciding with Cambodia, namely, 
provinces of Battambang and Nagor Siemrap (Sic) the two provinces are truly 


possessions of Siam. 

The French government must agree so, and the territories of Siam and Cambodia 
which ought to be parted exactly shall be according to the marking boundary line 
between Siamese side and Cambodian side as steady as known on the present time. 

The Cambodians will not incurse (Sic) on the Siamese territory and the Siamese 
will not incurse on the Cambodian territory. These limits must (ought to) (Sic) be 


88 Cited in Margaret Landon, Anna and the King of Siam, New York, 1943, p. 371. 
3% F.O. 69/39, Aubaret to Phra Klang, December 17, 1866. 
4° Jbid. Phra Klang to Aubaret, January 2, 1867. 
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done completely as soon (as possible), the Siamese and Cambodian officers to point 
and mark out boundary of territories to each other. The French officers shall accom- 
pany them to be a witness.*! 


Aubaret observed tartly, 


“T am a Frenchman and I understand the French language but Your Excellency tells 
me to translate my French different from the Siamese. I really don’t understand 
what Your Excellency means by it. If the Siamese government has an interpreter 
who can speak French better than myself, I beg Your Excellency to send him to me to 
instruct me. In case no interpreter comes to confer with me and enlighten me I am 
of the opinion this matter cannot be accomplished.”’4? 


He also criticized Mongkut’s faulty English, saying it could not be used as 
a basis. But Mongkut brushed his gibes aside. “His Majesty,”’ said the Phra 
Klang ‘“‘acknowledged the translation as his own to prevent any disgrace 
coming upon you.” He insisted furthermore that his own French equivalent 
be accepted by Aubaret.* Naturally, Aubaret refused to agree to this. He in- 
sisted that he alone had the right to propose the French text. The article he 
had submitted was, he said, an exact repetition of the one which the Krala- 
home had discussed with him and accepted two years before. He accused 
Siam of bad faith and declared that his own government would feel as he did 
especially because Article VII of the treaty stated formally that the French 
and Siamese versions had the same validity.“ 

Behind this apparent quibbling over translation was something very funda- 
mental from the standpoint of Siam. It was the desire to assure herself that 
France would recognize her title to Battambang and Angkor with their pres- 
ent boundaries. The Phra Klang claimed that Aubaret had earlier agreed to 
a written statement from the Kralahome showing what belonged to Siam 
and what belonged to Cambodia. But “in regard to those places joining each 
other,” wrote the Phra Klang, ““H.M.’s command was ‘to speak only of the 
territories of the two countries which define the boundaries of Cambodia’ 
and you added ‘and of Siam.’ To speak in this way it must be clearly known 
where the dividing line will come between Siam and Cambodia.” The King 
of Siam would consent to treat if Aubaret would put into the treaty a state- 
ment that the boundaries of Siam and Cambodia were as indicated on the 
map made for Admiral Bonard.** 

But this was not all. The Siamese were also concerned over the method 
by which the delimitation should take place. On this point, Aubaret had said 


‘| [bid. Phra Klang to Aubaret, January 5, 1867. 
* Ibid. Aubaret to Phra Klang, January 5, 1867. 
‘3 Tbid. Phra Klang to Aubaret, January 7, 1867. 
‘4 Ibid. Aubaret to Phra Klang, January 8, 1867. 
‘5 Ibid. Phra Klang to Aubaret, January 10, 1867. 
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“ander the surveillance of French officers.” The King’s own version had 
confined the role of the French to that of witnesses. But Aubaret considered 
it vital that the French should be empowered to intervene in order to prevent 
the Siamese from appropriating all or part of Photisat and Kaphongsoai. To 
satisfy the Siamese, however, he offered to substitute the phrase “in the 
presence of French authority.” Further to satisfy them, he proposed to add 
to the expression “the frontier of the realms of Siam and Cambodia” the 
phrase “formed by the eastern limits of the said provinces” in order, as he 
put it, that there might be no question as to the boundaries of Siam with which 
the treaty was concerned. But he refused to accept the Manen map prepared 
for Admiral Bonard as the basis for the work of the boundary commission. 
He insisted that this map had never been intended to serve as more than a 
general indication, that it had been drawn, more or less, by guesswork and 
would have no importance in a serious hydrographical survey.*® 

His final draft incorporating these changes was sent to the Phra Klang 
January 11. It was in the nature of an ultimatum good until the following 
evening.*” On the twelfth he was informed by the Siamese that they were 
sending an embassy to Paris to urge on the Emperor acceptance of the Manen 
map. So ended Aubaret’s mission. He had failed partly because of difficulties 
of character, but partly also because of a deep-seated suspicion of French in- 
tentions. Already Mongkut had rebuked his conduct. In his curious English 
he had written the consul: 
The Siamese are knowing of being lower than heaven do not endeavor to injure 
heavenly bodies with their spit from mouth.* 
Grandiére, to whom the Siamese addressed many of their complaints, was 
no more receptive to their claims than Aubaret. He bluntly challenged their 
pretensions to Laos asserting that it would be contrary to the interests of 
France to recognize them. He cited the case of one Pou-Kom-Co, a pre- 
tender to the throne of Cambodia, who had been aided in a revolt against 
Norodom by the people of Stung-Treng, Kong, and other Laotian districts. 
He had found it necessary, he reminded the Kralahome, to treat these dis- 
tricts as unclaimed or as dependent upon Cambodia. The only other course 
would have been to address himself to the Siamese government, and this 
government would probably have replied with protests and failed to remedy 
the trouble.” 


46 Jbid. Aubaret to Phra Klang, January 10, 1867, also, Siam III, Aubaret to Marquis de Moustier, 
January 13, 1867, p. 304. 

47 F.O. 69/43, Aubaret to Phra Klang, January 11, 1867; also Siam III, Aubaret to Phra Klang, 
p. 308. 
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The scene of negotiations was henceforth in Paris. In February, 1867, the 
consul of Siam advised the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of his belief that Siam 
would probably accept an Article [V which would guarantee “now and in 
future the absolute integrity of the provinces which belong to (Siam) to- 
day.” ® M. de Montigny, who acted as interpreter for the Siamese ambassa- 
dors, formally notified the new Foreign Minister, the Marquis de Moustier, 
in the same sense. In exchange for the “integral maintenance” of the prov- 
inces which had been Siam’s for more than a century by right of conquest, 
Siam would defer entirely to Moustier as to the method of delimitation." 
Moustier, therefore, suggested to his colleague at the Marine that a joint 
commission be appointed to draw up instructions for the French agent who 
should eventually carry the government’s decision to Bangkok. From this 
moment, the two ministries worked in close collaboration. 

The Siamese opened their case with a petition®? which recited the relations 
they had had with Aubaret beginning in April, 1864. It explained that the 
1865 treaty had been negotiated with him “‘because, in view of the proximity 
of the two countries, it was more convenient and advantageous for Cambodia 
to depend upon Saigon than to depend upon Bangkok.” The petition further 
stated that Siam had consented to the fourth article of that treaty in the belief 
that the boundaries of Battambang and Angkor would be the boundaries 
which were indicated on the Manen map. This map, the Emperor was now 
asked to accept as the guide to delimitation. Siam would consent to the work 
of a commission to establish the “line which runs from the provinces of Bat- 
tambang and Photisat south to the sea and which is not indicated on the map 
mentioned above.” Siam had no concern with the frontier between Cambodia 
and that part of Laos which was on the eastern bank of the Khong (Meikong) 
near the country of the Xieng-Treng, that is, the Cambodian frontier facing 
the Kra Khak and the Leha Rode. 

Moustier insisted on delimitations in accordance with the terms proposed 
by France. Discussion turned, therefore, to phraseology. Moustier was con- 
vinced that the Siamese were concerned with form rather than substance. 
They wanted French officers to act as witnesses. He thought they would ac- 
cept the phrase “‘with the concourse of French officers,” a wording more sig- 
nificant than the expression “under the surveillance of French officers.” 
Meanwhile, the staffs of the two ministries concerned examined the whole 


5° Jbid. Consul Grehan to M. de Geoffroy, February 21, 1867, p. 348. 
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treaty and exchanged views. M. Troepfel, Director of Colonies, noted cer- 
tain contradictions, *‘ contradictions which served to emphasize that the word 
“protectorate” meant different things to different people at this time. He 
found Article I in conflict with Articles III and IV.’ 


“Complete independence”’ said he, “does not agree with the protectorate and we 
would have difficulty in explaining that Cambodia occupies the same relationship to 
France and Siam when we affirm, at the same time, the existence of our protectorate. 
The words underlined are not in the treaty but its wording indicates clearly that no 
greater rights are accorded to France than to Siam.’’54* 


For the same reason he objected to the provision in Article V permitting the 
King of Cambodia to render homage and to send presents to the King of 
Siam. Specifically, he demanded a treaty which should abrogate the secret 
treaty, affirm the protectorate, secure a renunciation of sovereignty from 
Siam, and authorize a delimitation of frontiers with the cooperation, or, at 
least in the presence, of French officers. 

Out of the exchange of opinion emerged a new treaty.®§ France guaranteed 
Siam in the possession of Battambang and Angkor, and promised not to annex 
Cambodia. In exchange, Siam renounced her claims to Cambodia and her 
privileged position as a suzerain. Meanwhile, Aubaret had done his best to 
prevent the Paris negotiations. He believed that it was unwise to proceed 
further in dealing with Siam. Grandiére was similarly hostile. He believed 
that it was a mistake to surrender the two provinces and to consent “never to 
occupy any part of Cambodia.”’ As to this second objection, which he ad- 
dressed to the Minister of Marine, M. Troepfel pointed out that Article III 
of the new treaty did not have this intention and that Article XVII of the 
treaty of protectorate permitted France to acquire territory in Cambodia. 
Admiral Genouilly, now Minister of Marine, was more realistic than Gran- 
diére. He approved the treaty with the remark that he preferred to give Siam 
the provinces of Battambang and Angkor rather than to go to war to get them 
back. War would mean, 
new sacrifices in men and money without benefit for our immediate interests and 


perhaps to the detriment of the solidity of our establishment. Prudence counsels us 
not to attempt such an enterprise and to accept the accomplished fact. 


54 Ministére des affaires étrangéres, Asie XXIX, bis: Indo-Chine, 3 bis, 1867-1868, 1869 (Janu- 
ary—June), (hereafter cited as Asie XXIX bis) note of M. Troepfel for Admiral Genouilly, May 15, 
1867, p. 53. 
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55 Siam IV, note concerning the treaty, May 22, 1867, p. 37. Text of the treaty may be found in 
G. M. de Martens, Nouveau recueil général de traités, Gottingen, 1875, XX, p. 239. 
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He added that Cambodia was in desperate need of peace to overcome internal 
troubles.*¢ 

The treaty was signed in Paris July 15. Grandiére was instructed to seek 
a delimitation which would give Cambodia a reasonable frontier on the 
Grand Lac and a frontier which should so coincide with natural features of 
the terrain as to avoid future conflicts. When he proceeded to appoint the 
French and Cambodian members of the boundary commission, Norodom 
protested against the surrender of Battambang and Angkor and formally re- 
served his rights to these provinces. Not long afterward, it was discovered 
that the treaty had failed to mention one source of possible conflict between 
Siam and Cambodia. This was the fishing rights on the Grand Lac. Siam 
claimed jurisdiction over that part of the Lac which touched her provinces.” 
The question arose when some Cambodian fishermen complained that Siam 
was charging higher dues for fishing privileges than Cambodia. The com- 
plaint having been referred to Siam, that government responded by agreeing 
to reduce her charges to the level of those enforced by Cambodia.® But this 
did not satisfy Admiral Ohier, now acting Governor-General of Cochin 
China. It was Ohier’s personal belief that sovereignty over the Lac resided 
in Cambodia, the ground for his belief being the fact that the lake had been 
entirely within the jurisdiction of Cambodia before Siam had w ested Bat- 
tambang and Angkor from her. Without engaging his government in any way 
he passed this opinion on to the Kralahome of Siam, adding amicably that he 
would favor allowing Siam to exploit the lake’s valuable fisheries with com- 
plete freedom, in the event that his position were sustained.*® 

Moustier would not support Ohier in this matter. Instead, he admitted the 
justice of Siam’s claim to a part of the lake. His solution would be complete 
freedom of navigation for both riparian states. The Ministry of Marine and 
Colonies agreed with this view and instructed Admiral Ohier to negotiate 
an additional article to the treaty of July 15, 1867. The objects of this article 
should be “to stipulate that the Kings of Siam and Cambodia renounce 
reciprocally the rights of exclusive proprietorship which each claims over 
portions of the Grand Lac touching its territory.’’*! The Minister of Foreign 
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Affairs supplied Ohier, for the purposes of negotiation, with a model article. 
This article limited dues to products transferred from the lake to the terri- 
tory of one state or the other.®* 

Ohier did not find the details of the problem as simple as the fundamental 
principle upon which the solution was to be based. Among the questions 
which he felt it necessary to resolve were, whether villages which were built 
upon piles were to be considered as being on land or on the surface of the lake 
and whether the boundary of the lake was to be high or low water mark.®?* 
Being persuaded that freedom of navigation was the important aim, he exerted 
himself to obtain the neutralization of the waters of the lake and the land which 
appeared at low water. He reworded the model article, “leaving in a calcu- 
lated vagueness the rights of the Kings of Siam and Cambodia to the posses- 
sion of the Grand Lac, but taking away by detailed dispositions the means of 
exercising them.’’ Because much of the product of the lake went down the 
river to Cochin China, he suppressed the clauses in the model article which 


limited the right to collect dues to the products disembarked on land.® In its _ 


final form, the additional article was negotiated by Ohier’s successor, Admi- 
ral Cornulier-Luciniére. The neutrality of the lake was recognized. Each 
state was left to charge what it pleased for the transit of products through 
its territory. ““This clause’”’ commented the Admiral in forwarding the article 
to Paris, “‘being altogether to the advantage of Cambodia, we refrained from 
speaking about it.’’®* With the exception of two minor criticisms, the Minis- 
ter of Marine approved the article as it was signed.® One of these criticisms 
had to do with two sentences which appeared to be contradictory. They read: 


One of the banks of the Prec Compong Proc forms the frontier of the Siamese prov- 
ince of Battambang, and the opposite bank the frontier of Cambodia just as one of the 
banks (of the) Prec Compong Thian forms the frontier of the Siamese province of 
Angkor, and the opposite bank that of Cambodia. The banks of these two precs or 
canals belong to one or the other of these two Siamese provinces and the benefits 
which they derive from the taxes on their banks form their sole revenue.® 


The other criticism was that the treaty, strictly interpreted, permitted French 
vessels to navigate the Grand Lac but excluded them from exploiting its fish- 


* Asie XXX, Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne to Ohier, August 31, 1869, p. 53. 
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eries. Could Frenchmen not receive the same treatment as Siamese, Cambod- 
ians, and Cochin Chinese? The Ministry of Foreign Affairs decided that these 
objections could be overcome by a clarifying statement in the “‘procés verbal” 
of the exchange of ratifications.* 

Two points remain to be discussed in the present article: first, what was 
the nature of the French protectorate over Cambodia; second, what was the 
extent of English influence at Bangkok? As to the first question, the intention 
of France throughout was plain. It was to keep Cambodia from falling into 
the hands of Siam. By the time France became interested in the future of 
Cambodia, Siam had acquired de facto control over it, and Cambodia had 
come to be regarded by Siam as a Siamese province, its ruler as a Siamese 
governor. Did Chasseloup-Laubat or Drouyn de Lhuys have a clear notion of 
what they meant by the word “protectorate” as applied to Cambodia? The 
former insisted that Cambodia should be independent between Siam and 
France but under French protection. If this language means what it says, then 
the protectorate would be something in the nature of a self-denying pledge on 
the part of France, coupled with a guarantee of the political and territorial in- 
tegrity of Cambodia. After the secret treaty of December 1, 1863 came to 
light, Chasseloup-Laubat continued to speak of an independent and neutral 
Cambodia, which France had no intention of annexing. When Drouyn de 
Lhuys was asked by the British Ambassador, Lord Cowley, whether he 
had intended to recognize the independence of Cambodia when he gave its 
ruler the title of King, the Minister of Foreign Affairs was quoted as having 
replied: 

That he had taken the title as he had found it in the Cambodian treaty. He knew 
very little on the matter of rights. He believed that Cambodia was claimed by the 
sovereigns of Siam and of Cochin China as belonging to them, and he had no intention 
of deciding that question or the further one of the independence of Cambodia.""* 

This sounds like diplomatic evasion. We have noted already that Drouyn 
de Lhuys called the independence of Cambodia indispensable for the secu- 
rity of Cochin-China. He defined as the aim of the protectorate to enable 
France to be in a position to defend that independence, should occasion 
arise. To secure its recognition by Siam, he was willing to pledge that 
France would never absorb Cambodia. But the treaty negotiated by Gran- 
diére, in fact, made France much more than a guarantor of the independence 
of Cambodia. It absorbed Cambodia through accorded de jure intervention to 

*7 [bid. Jules Favre to Cornulier-Luciniére, November 19, 1870, p. 263. But in the published text 
of the Additional Article the second of the contradictory sentences in paragraph 4 is omitted as evi- 
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a far greater extent than Siam had ever done through an imposed de facto 
intervention. 

It is easily understandable that the British should want to clarify the mean- 
ing of the protectorate. The Embassy in Paris wanted to know if it were 
true that foreign consuls might not reside in Cambodia without the permis- 
sion of France.® This inquiry called for an exchange of views between the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the Ministry of Marine and Colonies. 
On the point (Article IV of the treaty) they were agreed that France, as a 
protecting power, had the right to decide, but Drouyn de Lhuys believed 
that the British had real grounds for complaint against Article VII of the 
treaty, and that France would be exceeding her powers as protector of 
Cambodia in reserving to herself by virtue of that article the exclusive right 
to decide cases between Frenchmen and other foreigners.® “We attribute 
to ourselves an absolute right of justice which is the essence of a complete 
territorial sovereignty,’ was his commentary. A mixed commission would 
be preferable to exclusive French jurisdiction. But Chasseloup-Laubat upheld 
Article VII which he connected with the obligation in Article XVI to 
maintain order and tranquility. He likened the situation to that in Tahiti.” 
To this Drouyn de Lhuys replied that Tahiti was virtually under complete 
French sovereignty, that Cambodia was a different kind of protectorate. 
Our protectorate there is intended especially to guard that country against neigh- 
boring and rival influences in the interest of our colony of Lower Cochin China. It 
only assures us a political preponderance in Cambodia and it seems it should tend 


more to prevent other governments from intervening in its domestic affairs than to 
assure our own intervention in them.” 


Quoting Grandiére’s opinion that the British exercised jurisdiction over 
foreigners in their Indian provinces, Chasseloup-Laubat advised upholding 
Article VII and taking no official notice of Britain’s inquiry unless it were 
presented in the form of an official protest. Thus, in defining the protectorate, 
as in the method of negotiating it, Chasseloup-Laubat and Drouyn de Lhuys 
entertained different opinions. In both cases, however, the substance of 
victory belonged to the former. 

The remaining question concerns the extent of British intervention at 
Bangkok. Chasseloup-Laubat always feared that England would get control 
over Siam. Behind the moves of Siam, he thought he saw England’s guiding 
hand. Consul Dillon was confident that he had discovered absolute proof of 
** Asie XXIX, note from English Embassy in Paris, October 19, 1865, p. 307. 
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this influence when the copy of a letter from the English Consul to King 
Mongkut and an autographed letter from the same agent to the King came 
into his possession. He charged, “It is Mr. Knox who composed in great 
part the answers made by the Siamese government to the official communica- 
tions emanating from my predecessors.”’? But the autograph letter, far 
from proving anything underhanded, reveals a sound British policy, namely, 
advice to the Siamese to refrain from arousing the hostility of the French 
by intriguing against them or by airing in the public press disagreements 
between the French and themselves. It reveals British fears that Siam might 
fall to France, and British desire to keep Siam independent. ~ 

What are the facts? The archives of the Public Record Office in London 
contain no corroboration of the French charge of British meddling. So long 
as there was a chance that Siam could retain her hold over Cambodia the 
agents of Great Britain, when asked to do so, advised the Siamese in the 
interest of preserving an independent Siam. When the protectorate of 
France over Cambodia had become a fait accompli, this advice was to accept 
the situation loyally and not to interfere in Cambodia against France or look 
to Britain for support. When Castelnau was negotiating for a treaty, consul 
Schomburgk advised the Kralahome to comply with all reasonable demands, 
‘‘but at the same time boldly to maintain the rights of Siam . . . a notice that 
under the tenth article of the English treaty with Siam (he) should demand 
in the name of the British Government any privilege that might be ceded to 
France gave the Siamese an argument which they made full use of in sub- 
sequent dispatches.”’* Schomburgk’s argument, of course, was useful only 
to the extent that France was prepared to acknowledge that Cambodia was a 
Siamese province, but Schomburgk had no way of knowing the intentions 
of France. His successor, Knox, repeatedly denied that he had encouraged 
the Siamese to hope for any assistance from Great Britain.’4 During the 
period when Aubaret was negotiating his treaty in 1865, Knox refrained 
from speaking about Cambodia to the Siamese. He wrote in a dispatch, 
I wished them to understand that I was strongly opposed to clandestine proceed- 


ings of this description, which, taking into consideration the relative power of both 
nations, I felt certain would be more likely to prove dangerous than useful to Siam.’ 


When he talked to the Kralahome, in response to the latter’s request for 
an interview, he urged the Kralahome to shun a joint protectorate with 


72 Siam IV. Consul Dillon to Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne. November 30, 1869, pp. 264-65; 
also Siam IV, pp. 308, 309. 
73 F.O. 69/39, Schomburgk to Lord Russell, December 11, 1861. 
74 Ibid. Knox to Lord Russell, October 8, 1864. 
78 Ibid. Knox to Lord Russell, April 26, 1865. 
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France, to make Cambodia as independent as possible in order to give France 
the least excuse for interfering in Siamese affairs. He thought that with 
tact Siam could negotiate an arrangement with France which would leave 
her in possession of the provinces of Battambang and Angkor.’® A short 
while after this conference, the Kralahome sent him a copy of the convention 
he had concluded with Aubaret. After reading it the thought occurred to 
Knox: 

. . . by the stress which was laid on the independence of Cambodia in the third and 
fifth clauses, that it might be possible to get the French consul to alter the first. I ad- 
dressed His Majesty, the first King, and the Kralahome (sic) on the subject.” 

The convention was signed, however, before his letter with its comments 
reached its destination. Thereafter, Knox hoped that the Siamese would have 
the good sense to let matters rest. He asked Lord Russell for permission 
to notify the Siamese that Russell approved the advice he had given them 
saying, 

as I am sure it will tend strongly to encourage them in their present intentions and 


probably be the means of preventing them from again complicating a matter which 
it is so desirable should be allowed to remain at rest.” 


Lord Russell approved his conduct. The India Office likewise approved 
and declared that so long as the proceedings of France did not interfere with 


the independence of Siam, they might be regarded without anxiety or con- 
cern.” 

As for the Siamese they seemed to have been suspicious of both France 
and England. Knox testified that, 
at the very time they were complaining to us of the French they were trying to get 
the sympathy of the latter against designs which they stated we had on Tringanu and 
Xiengmai. Indeed this game for many years passed has been to create ill feeling be- 
tween the two consulates and | imagine that there is nothing they dislike more than 
to see the good terms on which I now am with Monsieur Aubaret, the Consul for 
France. .. . 


The establishment of a French protectorate over Cambodia was the logical 
consequence of the conquest of Cochin-China because it coincided with 
French interests. The survival of Siam as an independent state was no less 
logical because as a buffer between France and England it best served the 
interests of both. 

76 Tbid. 

7 Ibid. 

18 Ibid. 


% Ibid. Merivale to Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, September 29, 1865. 
8° F.O. 69/37, Knox to Lord Russell, February 26, 1865. 





INFLUENCE OF SOUTH-SEAS EMIGRATION 
ON CERTAIN CHINESE PROVINCES 


Francis L. K. Hsu 
Columbia University 





HE Chinese are changing,” we heard this said many times even 

before the last war. Numerous books, mainly popular in nature, have 
been written on this very theme. Most of us often fail to realize that it is 
largely an assumption. Unlike other assumptions about the Chinese it has, 
however, rarely been seriously questioned. To what extent have the Chinese 
changed? What are the most important factors responsible for their change? 
What are some of the directions of their change? These and other questions 
have been variously asked, but have usually been given answers so full of 
generality that few students of science found them useful. 

In this sense the work of Professor Ta Ch‘en in 1937, on the influences of 
South-Seas emigration on the two Chinese provinces which. supplied the 
bulk of South-Seas emigrants, has been more than welcome. The work was 
published in 1939, under the title Emigrant communities in South China (edited 
by Bruno Lasker). In this volume the data and analysis are given under two 
main headings namely, “Origin of emigration’’ and “Influences of emigra- 
tion on Fukien and Kwantung communities,” but the bulk of the book is 
devoted to the latter heading, which is more important. The author’s chief 
conclusions, in this connection, are roughly three in number: (1) that South- 
Seas emigration is making inroads on traditional Chinese social structure, 
exemplified in such facts as the “gradual disintegration of the traditional 
family” (p. 147); (2) that South-Seas emigration has raised the plane of 
living in the emigrant families; and (3) that South-Seas emigration has 
brought about activities on the part of emigrants, directed at social organiza- 
tion and public enterprises, chiefly motivated by “progressive political and 
social purposes.” 

An examination of the data in support of these conclusions shows, how- 
ever, that the investigator has merely tried to document some popular 
conceptions about the changing Chinese without success. In many respects | 
find myself unable to agree with the investigator’s interpretation of his 
data. This disagreement was augmented after my recent experience in parts 
of Yunnan. Since this is the only systematic and scientifically obtained ma- 
terial on a very important subject, I am writing this paper with a view to ex- 
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pressing my own opinions, especially where my conclusions from the same 
data differ from those of Professor Ch‘en. 

In support of the author’s first conclusion, that South-Seas emigration is 
making inroads on traditional Chinese social structure, the outstanding 
facts which we wish to have verified concern farm land and houses. In this 
connection the author makes the following statements: 

(1) Returned emigrants regard the building of large houses and buying 
of rice fields as the hallmark of social distinction, and some houses are pro- 
vided with studies containing books which the owners do not read (pp. 107- 
12). 

(2) Land tenure is different between the non-emigrant community and 
the emigrant community Z. In the non-emigrant community among the 
farming population, 20% (130 out of 650) are farmers owning all their 
land; 43% (280) are farmers owning part of their land and 37% (240) are 
tenants (p. 65). In the emigrant community, farmers owning all their land 
constitute about 1%, part owners about 5% of the total farming population, 
and all the others are tenants (p. 68). 

The author has not pointed out the significance of either conclusion both 
of which are complementary to each other and convey, as few other con- 
clusions can, nothing but an exaggerated expression of the traditional 
Chinese conception of life, in which the importance of land is well-known. 
Book-learning is the highest of all professions. It leads to offices in the 
government and offices in the government lead to wealth. When official 
position is secured the first concern for any one is to build large houses and 
buy up farm land. These properties are partly the substance and mainly the 
expression of wealth and prestige. This prestige is further augmented by 
scholarly abilities or even scholarly pretensions. This is a conceptual system 
which culminates in the glorification of ancestors. The facts in the author’s 
book tally well with this traditional conception of life, and enquiry into the 
obvious differences in land tenure between the two types of communities 
would probably have shown that returned emigrants were responsible for the 
preponderance of tenant-farming in emigrant community Z. 

South-Seas emigration has thus not only had no effects opposed to the 
traditional ways of life, but has caused them to be expressed with greater 
clarity and force. This result is not peculiar to Fukien and Kwantung. In 
certain communities of North China, as soon as a family has become well- 
to-do through farming and frugality, it is concerned chiefly with the 
maintenance of a large family and the indivisibility of the family’s land and 
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house.! This observation has been confirmed during a recent field experi- 
ence in western Yunnan. In this Yunnan community people became rich 
not through South-Seas emigration, but through tin mines and trading. 
As soon as a family has become wealthy, it begins to build a huge but 
largely unused house, pays utmost attention to geomancy and establishes 
one or more graveyards, erects a large ancestral hall and more emphatically 
underlines the sexual differences between men and women. Even some non- 
Chinese people do the same.’ The Fukien and Kwangtung emigrant com- 
munities might have been poor during the first stages of emigration, and in 
struggling for their livelihood had neither leisure nor means to care for 
their family appearance or to keep up the traditional ways of propriety. 
But when a poor wage-earner returns home with thousands of dollars the 
situation is quite different. Then he wants, as Professor Ch’en’s accounts 
show, to live up to traditional standards of social distinction. And his ad- 
herence to tradition does not stop at the level of purchasing rice fields and 
building large houses with plenty of books in his library as a symbolic 
insistence on his relation to scholarship, but goes wider and permeates other 
aspects of life. In connection with the family, for example, “those women 
who have neither attended a modern school nor been overseas—that is, the 
majority—are still occupying the traditional status of their sex in rural 
China.” The authority of the clan rests in ‘“‘the heads of the clan” (p. 129). 
‘The typical emigrant shares the traditional desire of Chinese men to have 
many children, especially sons” (p. 130). The popularity of adoption of 
children, especially of boys, in emigrant families is a continuation of 
former habits when feuds between clans were frequent and when adoption 
of sons sometimes was one of the means by which a family tried to assure 
itself of sufficient man-power (p. 131). In the matter of marriage arrange- 
ment, the “age-old folkways still prevail” (p. 134) and “though many 
emigrants are thus opposed to the traditional marriage, few of them are in 
a position to do anything about it,” for ‘age-old traditions are difficult to 
modify” (p. 144). 

Against a picture such as this the author, after quoting some single cases 
of the effect of a foreign born Chinese daughter-in-law on family relation- 
ship, of parents who do not mind sons setting up an independent menage, 
of a few individuals expressing thoughts of disapproval of the joint family, 
stresses the “gradual disintegration of the traditional family through the 


1 F, L. K. Hsu, “The myth of Chinese family size,’’ American journal of sociology, May, 1943. 
* | have touched upon this matter in a pamphlet: Magic and science in western Yunnan, published by 
the IPR, New York, 1943. 
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change of the personal relations between its members brought about by 
emigration” (p. 147). But these single cases must be viewed against the 
background at the center of the picture. For example, in spite of all the 
disturbances that a foreign-born Chinese daughter-in-law can create at 
home, there are only 38 foreign-born Chinese daughters-in-law among 846 
cases of marriage studied (p. 141). In spite of some parents approving sons 
setting up independent menages and few individuals who condemn the joint 
family system, polygamy is very prevalent, and there are wives of emigrants 
openly expressing approval of their husbands’ second marriages. 

There is a further piece of evidence showing how little the emigrant has 
deviated from age-old tradition. This is supplied by a table on page 260, 
showing causes of emigration to the South-Seas. This table reveals that 69.95% 
of the cases studied emigrated because of economic pressure and 19.45 
emigrated because of previous connection with the Nan Yang (South- 
Seas), while only 0.77% emigrated because of a family quarrel. If the break- 
ing down of the traditional family tie has been a noticeable process among 
emigrants, should not we expect, after several hundred years of emigration 
to the South-Seas, that a larger proportion emigrated because of family 
trouble? 

An examination of the question of religious beliefs shows emigrant 
families adhering even more strongly to tradition. Age-old religious prac- 
tices persist in every way.® But the author says: 

Reference to the Table on page [155] shows that among the items of household ex- 
penditure other than for food, clothing, and shelter, that for religious practices pre- 
dominates over all others both in the emigrant and in the non-emigrant families. These 
expenditures provide a good index of the prevalence of the religious concern. Ac- 
cording to our Table, 92 out of 100 [emigrant]** families are reported to incur ex- 
penditures on religious practices regularly every month, although during the year 
of the budget study the average amount spent and its importance in relation to the 
budget as a whole varied greatly not only between the two groups of households 
but also between different social classes within each group.With probably few ex- 
ceptions, if any, these families realize the need for maintaining harmonious relations 
with the unseen powers. A higher level of education might in theory be expected to 
make this attempt less continuous and absorbing in the case of families with overseas 
connections, but on the other hand, the members of the more mobile group are 


more frequently confronted than are the stay-at-homes with problems that cannot 
be solved by recourse to experience, and which involve many unknown factors out- 


8 Of the 30 religious holidays and spirits worshipped given on p. 232 of the book, 18 holidays and 
14 spirits or gods correspond exactly to those in a West Yunnan town which I investigated and 6 
other spirits are found throughout China. Of the ten festivals given on p. 233, 8 are observed prac- 
tically throughout North China. 

% The text has “non-emigrant,”’ but this appears to be an error according to the Table and the 


context. 
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side individual control. . . . Thus in the emigrant communities of South China, the 
safety and welfare of the absent member in the Nan Yang would, in the minds of his 
relatives at home, require that protection which prayers and sacrificial gifts might 
help to provide .. . (pp. 228-29). 


An examination of the table from which this conciusion is drawn shows 
that of the 91 non-emigrant families having a monthly expenditure on 
religious practices the average sum is $2.50 and constitutes 58.8% of the 
entire expenditure on miscellanies, while of the 92 emigrant families having 
a monthly expenditure on religious practices the average sum is only $0.36 
and comprises only 3.4% of the entire expenditure on miscellanies (p. 155). 
Here the fact that 91 non-emigrant families as compared with 92 emigrant 
families both have a monthly expenditure on religion is obviously of much 
less importance than the fact that the former group gives $2.50 or 58.8% 
and the latter group gives $0.36 or 3.4% of their respective monthly expendi- 
ture on miscellanies to religious purposes. What is more, when the above 
table is more closely scrutinized, it is found that the sum of $2.50 (or 58.8%) 
is an Outstanding item among all items of expenditure for the non-emigrant 
families. Other items never exceed $0.36 or 8.5%. The sum of $0.36 (or 
3.4%), on the other hand, is one of the lowest items among all items of 
expenditure for the emigrant families and occupies only a fraction of the 
expenditure on education. The author’s conclusion may be accepted, but 
the facts just analyzed may equally well prove that emigrant families put 
much less emphasis on religious beliefs than non-emigrant families. 

There seems here to be a discrepancy in facts for which no explanation is 
offered. There are, however, two possible explanations: The one is that, 
in a given community, religious enthusiasm may be low in general, yet high 
in particular cases. Many particular emigrant families may be outstandingly 
religious while emigrant families taken as a whole may be far less religious 
than non-emigrant families taken as a whole. This is now common with 
Christianity in most parts of modern Europe. But the second possibility is 
probably more applicable to the case under review. This is that emigrant 
families are at least as religious as non-emigrant families and actually spend 
much more on religious activities than the record reveals to us, but that 
the author’s record suffers from a serious defect. The defect becomes obvi- 
ous on reexamination of the previously mentioned table, which shows that, 
in the column giving percentages of different items of miscellanies for 
emigrant families, 58.4% of the data is classed under ‘“‘miscellaneous.’’ The 
value of a table with 58.4% of its data given as unknown is open to doubt. 
The author may have his excuses for such a large unknown percentage, but 
there is reason to suppose that, whether hidden in this unknown percentage 
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or elsewhere, there must be a religious expenditure of a considerable size 
for emigrant families. For elsewhere the author says: 

In emigrant community Y ... of 224 of them [family heads], 154 expressed 
belief in Shen and Fu, 60 had no religious preferences, 5 believed in Christianity, 
and 5 seemed to be wavering between acceptance and rejection of Shen and Fu. 

In emigrant community Z... the religious convictions of the heads of 912 
emigrant families could roughly be classified as follows: 664 were found to believe 
in Shen, 109 in both Shen and the ancestor cult, 90 worshipped Buddha, 27 both 
Buddha and their ancestors, 12 only their ancestors, 6 were Catholics, 3, Protestants, 
and one a declared Confucianist . . . (pp. 230-31). 


The facts contained in the above quotation speak for themselves. 

The next point to be considered is the supposedly higher plane of living 
on the part of the emigrant families (Chapter V). Again 'little can be dis- 
covered to support the author’s conclusion except that, obviously, emigrant 
families have larger budgets as a whole than non-emigrant families. Gener- 
ally speaking there are three points of fact which bear on the question of 
plane of living. The first is an increase of expenditure on all items (i.e. an 
increase in the budget figures as a whole). The second is a relative decrease 
of expenditure on food and a relative increase of that on miscellanies.‘ 
The third is a relative improvement of material comfort, sanitation, etc. 
For example, two kinds of foods are better or worse than each other not 
because of their prices but by virtue of their health giving or protecting 
value. The latter may or may not be accompanied by the first, and vice 
versa. The second or third alone is generally regarded as a sign of raised 
standard of living, but the first alone is not. 

Now undoubtedly emigrant families as a whole spend Jarger sums on all 
items of expenditure, including that of marriage, than non-emigrant families 
as a whole (p. 95 and p. 136), but they are not better off in terms of relative 
proportion of different items of expenditure. In Table 9 (p. 95), 87 out of 
100 of the emigrant families spend a smaller percentage of their income on 
miscellanies than do 91 out of 100 of the non-emigrant families;* 17 of the 
emigrant families spend a higher percentage of their income on food than 
do 52 of the non-emigrant families, while 49 families of the former group 
spend practically the same percentage on food as 23 of the latter group.® 

The position is only greatly reversed when we come to the highest but 
the numerically smallest income group. The highest income group among the 


‘ For clothing, rent, fuel and light the picture is not decisive. This question has been thoroughly 
discussed in works by Ford, Dittmer, Lamson and others. 

5 The position is virtually the same in Table 10 when rent is included. 

® In Table 10 this picture is not only unaltered but the percentage given for food by 49 more of 
emigrant families becomes higher than that by 23 of the non-emigrant families. 
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emigrant families is so much higher than the other income groups that it 
obviously represents a sudden jump rather than a step forward in any 
gradual gradation. For this group the percentages of expenditure on food, 
clothing and light are twice as high as those for the next income group, and 
its percentage on miscellanies almost four times as high. This being the 
case the averages of the different income groups obtained under each item 
of expenditure (in dollars or percentages) are bound to be vitiated by those 
of the highest income group in every case and falsify the reality. 

If then we omit the highest income group from the emigrant families and 
the lowest income group from the non-emigrant families and compare the 
percentages of expenditure of the two kinds of families, we obtain the fol- 
lowing: 

Emigrant Families 











% % 
Income group No. of % % . s 
(In dollars) families Food Clothing Light & Miscel- 
fuel lanies 
Less than $20 17 69.8 5.8 14.4 10.0 
20-49 40 65.7 6.8 13.2 14.3 
50-124 21 63.7 5.9 8.4 22.0 
87 
Non-emigrant Families 
Income group 
(In dollars) 
15-24 23 66.2 6.3 3.1 24.4 
25-34 16 62.9 ra 3.0 26.8 
35-80 9 59.5 10.6 3.4 26.5 
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It is therefore perfectly clear that most of the emigrant families do not 
enjoy a relatively higher plane of living than the non-emigrant families, al- 
though they spend more in terms of hard cash on the various items of 
expenditure. 

When the question of material improvement is considered it is found 
that Professor Ch‘en’s emphasis on the emigrant families’ higher plane of 
living than non-emigrant families is equally unsupported by facts. We 
note that some emigrants chew betel nut, take a new kind of pepper and at 
least one 55 year old returned emigrant drinks coffee and milk. But when the 
list of principal foods consumed by 100 emigrant families is examined 
(p. 90), it is found that, except for a few local variations, there is no apparent 
departure from the traditionally approved kinds of food consumed in China 
at large. (If as much were known about the non-emigrant community or the 
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detailed manner of cooking in both types of communities it might be possible 
to form a better idea of the change as a result of emigration.) As effects of 
emigration on clothing it is said that the emigrant families use good material 
for clothes; they wear hats, and they demand western dress, etc. Common 
sense suggests that as such none of these represents better health values than 
others. Silk, for example, is not necessarily better than cotton cloth for dress 
unless we know how frequently the dress is changed and washed. But the 
surprising thing, from the point of view of the author’s emphasis on the 
higher plane of living of the emigrant families, is the fact that, 


Costume in the emigrant community still conforms in the main to the age-old tradi- 
tions, yet here and there the influence of returned emigrants is discernible (p. 101) 
(italics mine). 


In connection with shelter of emigrant families it is stated that some out- 
standing emigrant families build new houses with studies. One of the two 
examples given of upper class dwellings has even achieved a good deal of 
modernity in style and decoration. But on the other hand, both houses 
exemplifying lower class dwellings are seen to be poorly ventilated, dark and 
even humid (pp. 107-109). Again common sense shows that, as a whole, 
there is hardly any real sign of material improvement. Fundamentally most 
houses are built to gain social prestige and according to ideas of geomancy, 
but seldom for purposes of getting more healthy living quarters. 

This does not mean, however, that all Chinese emigrants entirely resist 
new ideas and ways of life. There are three general ways through which an 
individual may improve his lot financially. He nay become wealthy through 
industry and trade within the community, as do many local merchants and 
local industrialists in many parts of China; or through mining and trading 
within the province as did certain Yunnan gentry and traders. He may 
become wealthy by moving to an unexplored world, such as did some immi- 
grant peasants in Manchuria before the Japanese invasion. He may become 
wealthy by emigration to another country with a life in many ways strik- 
ingly different from that of his home community, such as did many Fukien 
and Kwangtung emigrants in the South-Seas. In all three ways the individual 
will have opportunities of increasing the amount of his expenditures but 
there should be a distinction between the first and second ways on the one 
hand and the third on the other. In the first way the individual has merely 
moved about in his own culture. His ideas about social prestige and about 
the use of leisure are those traditionally admired and approved by the culture 
in which he has been brought up so that when he is prepared to improve his 
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social position he will take the well trodden path. In the second way the in- 
dividual’s mental outlook is not differently shaped. The immigrants in Man- 
churia settled down in large stretches of uninhabited country and formed 
communities of their own in accordance with the customs of their ancestral 
homes. But the third way is different. Here the individual comes into con- 
tact with one or more different cultures. He may be like the Polish peasants 
in America, gradually taking on the ways of life of the American people as a 
whole, or on the other hand, he may be like the English settlers in South 
Africa, forming a group amongst themselves and permanently excluding 
possibilities of genuine contact with the natives of the land. When the Polish 
peasant becomes wealthy it is almost certain that in his subsequent improve- 
ment of his plane of living and acquisition of social prestige he will in- 
corporate a large part of the ways approved and admired in the American 
culture, but when the English merchant in South Africa becomes rich it is 
equally certain that he will not only shut his eyes to such native behavior as 
polygamy and circumcision but also try to behave in such a way as to induce 
himself and his friends into believing that he is the most English of the English 
people. 

The Chinese emigrants to the South Seas who have returned to their home 
communities come somewhere between the Polish peasants in America and 
the English traders in South Africa. They have not shown fundamental 
changes from the home culture but they have taken on many single items of 
the alien cultures. In addition new ideas and ways of life have either been 
taken on by some emigrants in the South Seas or are being broadcast into 
the home communities by few “progressive” reformers. The latter insist 
on the abolition of the joint family, on the free choice of life partners, on the 
suppression of superstitions and so forth. It is an opinion from the latter 
source which has helped Professor Ch‘en to make his third conclusion, in 
connection with the chapter on “Social organization and enterprise,” that 
“progressive political and social purposes” underline behavior of emigrants 
in their home communities. 

‘At one time,’ he [editor of a Chinese newspaper in Manila] said, ‘Chinese resi- 
dents in the Philippines showed little interest in their home communities. Fukien 
seemed to be overrun with bandits, and they felt they could do nothing about it. 
But this attitude has changed. Several of the leading Chinese of this city have gone 
over to help in setting up a government which, backed and protected by the Nine- 
teenth Route Army, might create conditions favourable to enterprise. One of them 
served in the capacity of commissioner. 


“Whatever private motives may have entered in, these are men of idealism and 
high hope. Only when the Nineteenth Army was defeated after its premature revolt 
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did some of them return, seeing no immediate possibility of realizing the reforms 
they had at heart. In this, they were influenced more especially by the growing 
economic penetration and political interference of the Japanese. . . . 

‘Nevertheless, even now, hope for the regeneration of the province is not extinct 
among the Chinese in the Philippines. They feel that their day will come’ (p. 226). 


A brief review of some of the emigrants’ activities will make it possible 
to discover without difficulty the real insignificance of an editorial such as 
this. All the three lines of enterprises which have happened to interest the 
emigrants, namely organization for public safety, the development of mod- 
ern cities, and provision for transportation and travel fail to convince any one 
who knows anything about China as being motivated by “progressive politi- 
cal and social purposes.” Private organization for public safety is prevalent 
in practically all provinces where bandits are plentiful. This is a traditional 
measure and largely supported and sponsored by the rich in their own in- 
terest. Urbanization is in progress along the entire Chinese coast line and 
certain other centers. There is, as far as I can see, no significant difference 
between emigrants’ investments in Amoy, Fukien and other Chinese invest- 
ments in Shanghai’s International Settlement. The purpose behind both is 
material gain. Indeed, the author has even told us that on account of local 
troubles, the emigrants tend now to keep their investments abroad (p. 226). 
It is true that such investments may be different from some traditional ones 
as regards scope. The newer objects of investment produce somewhat wider 
effects than the traditional ones. But the motive behind these investments is 
either to find a way out for capital accumulated in the South Seas or to show 
off in the emigrants’ home communities, or both. The situation seems exactly 
parallel to that of concubinage in China. Formerly many Chinese rode with 
their concubines in mule carts and sedan chairs, while nowadays those who 
have concubines may ride with these young women in de /uxe automobiles. 
When the form and not the purpose of a behavior has changed the new ap- 
pearance of the old behavior does not warrant the conclusion that the new 
behavior is motivated by “progressive political and social purposes.” 

The behavior which may truly be regarded as being motivated by “pro- 
gressive political and social purposes” must be sought in the fields of educa- 
tion, health and recreation. Investment in these fields will obviously be a los- 
ing “business.” The following facts speak for themselves. In connection with 
the aim of social education, emigrants usually expect their children to be 
able to “‘read and write and use the abacus” (p. 152), in spite of the one out- 
standing emigrant who reiterated the national importance of education (p. 
158). In emigrant area X there are seven schools which are supported en- 
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tirely by one rich emigrant; in emigrant area Y, there are two schools, one 
for boys and one for girls, both of which are short of funds and are closing 
down; and only in emigrant area Z are conditions more favorable: there are 
28 schools mostly supported by emigrants (pp. 161-66). 

Regarding public health the provision of all emigrant areas is very poor. 
In area X there is one hospital and four clinics. In area Y, where the popula- 
tion almost doubles that in area X, there is only one clinic. In area Z, where 
the population is ten times that in area X, there are only six clinics and no 
hospital.’ 

Professor Ch‘en’s data on non-emigrant areas are incomplete for a point 
by point comparison, but even so, we find that in connection with health 
provision, the non-emigrant area is not inferior. In the latter area there are 
14 Chinese pharmacies, 14 doctors trained in Chinese style, three scholar 
doctors trained in Chinese style, 4 western pharmacies each with a doctor 
trained in Chinese style, three surgeons trained in Chinese style, etc. (pp. 
182-183). This impressive list outshines the conditions in emigrant area Y 
and is quite comparable with that in emigrant area Z. In both the emigrant 
and non-emigrant areas schools suffer from financial difficulties (p. 168). 

This analysis reveals that such a high-sounding phrase as “progressive 
political and social purposes” is hardly applicable to the consciousness of the 
vast majority of the returned emigrants. That is to say, the returned South- 
Seas emigrants and their families have not left the traditional Chinese con- 
ception of life and behavior. This conclusion has merely underlined once 
more the impression obtained from this survey of facts relating to marriage, 
family life, ways of dealing with property and ideas of social prestige, plane 
of living, and beliefs. Here it has been seen that wealth acquired through emi- 
gration has in most cases merely added oil to the lamp of age-old tradition. 

The above conclusion is chiefly derived from Professor Ch‘en’s field rec- 
ord. It is possible that a fresh field investigation may overturn it. I believe 
also that Chinese emigrants to other parts of the world, for example, Europe 
and especially America, show a much higher degree of departure from th 
Chinese tradition. Secondly, I do not maintain that the emigrants’ invest- 
ments and other activities have had no effect on their home communities. All 


7 In this connection there seems to be a discrepancy in the English and Chinese versions of the 
book. In the author’s original work (in Chinese) he calls all these clinics hospitals (Yi Yuan), but 
specifies that all except one in Area X have no IN PATIENTS department. The six clinics in area 
Z are not called hospitals in Chinese by the author but are called “western pharmacies with clinics 
for free treatment.”’ The editor of the book has designated all of them by the term hospital. Gen- 
erally we regard a clinic as a place for treating out-patients and a hospital as a place for treating 
out-patients as well as caring for in-patients. 
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the same they have not shaken to any extent the stronghold of our social 
tradition in these communities. In my recent investigation in a rural area in 
West Yunnan, I find that the outstanding rich gentry of the area give gener- 
ously for establishing schools and a hospital but when a cholera epidemic 
broke out, not only did ordinary folks organize, support and participate in 
traditional prayers and devil-chasing rituals, but the rich gentry who estab- 
lished the schools and hospital supported and participated in these activities 
with equal enthusiasn. We have to ask, therefore, whether even the emi- 
grants who have started a few clinics and schools regard these things as 
necessary for “social progress” or merely as the age-old ‘“‘good deeds” 
(Hao-ssu) in a new clothing, as apparently do their west Yunnan brothers. 

It is to be expected that, in time, these emigrant communities and even 
the nearby non-emigrant communities will present social differences from 
other communities which lack or are not situated near emigration influences. 
For example, the emigrants’ investments will certainly require a large num- 
ber of employees. What effect do these new working opportunities and en- 
vironments have on these employees and their families? What bearing do the 
new tools of communication and living (like cars, trains, electric light, etc.) 
have on social relationships? Many returned emigrants probably enjoy a 
much wider mental horizon than do those who have stayed behind. In what 
practical direction or directions are these changed outlooks expressing them- 
selves both at home and in the South Seas? What proportion of emigrants 
and their families in the home communities has already raised their standard 
of living in the more exact sense of the term? What new requirements as 
distinguished from the traditional ones, now exist as the mark of an “‘upper 
class” person and family? These and other questions are all vital in any study 
of the effect of emigration on the emigrants’ home communities. To answer 
these and other questions will require a more precise plan and method of 
investigation than has been put into use so far. First and foremost, efforts 
must be directed at distinguishing influences due to South Seas emigration 
from those due to modern cultural contact in general, which is evident in 
the Yangtze areas and parts of the North. Professor Ch‘en is not unaware of 
this necessity when he says: 


Among the forces motivating social change the influence of the overseas Chinese 
from the Nan Yang is, of course, only one, but it is striking and unmistakable; 


but then, 


How this influence is related to others could only be ascertained by asking ques- 
tions to which the present inquiry does not afford conclusive answers (p. 11). 
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I think that the investigator could, within the limit of his resources, have 
distinguished the two sets of influences by at least devoting a part of his 
time to East or North China. Furthermore, short of a wider comparison, he 
could have carefully compared nearby regions. In the present book, for 
example, we have data concerning three emigrant areas and one non-emigrant 
area. Not only could the investigator compare the conditions of the non- 
emigrant area with those prevailing in the emigrant areas but also those in 
one emigrant area with another. But the incomplete state of the data invali- 
dates any scientifically significant comparison.® 


* For example, in connection with “Health and habits” (Chap. VIII), we note detailed qualifica- 
tion of the medical practitioners in the non-emigrant area but know nothing about those in the emi- 
grant areas. On the other hand, we only know the size of population in the emigrant communities but 
not that of the non-emigrant community (pp. 180-184). In connection with education, we know the 
number of schools in the emigrant areas but no exact figure concerning the non-emigrant area (ex- 
cept a vague reference on (p. 168). Similarly, we have some data on religious beliefs in the two emi- 
grant communities but no comparable data in the non-emigrant households of the same province. 
On the other side, there are plenty of quotations from district and prefecture gazetteers such as the 
following: ‘‘Peasant women wear straw slippers and carry burdens. . . . The gentlemen are seldom 
quick-witted. The humble people are frugal and sustain life by their own efforts” (p. 30), etc. etc. 
We have to question the wisdom of resorting to prefecture and district gazetteers as a guide to the 
“Culture traits of the people.” 
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BELDEN, Jack. Retreat with Stilwell. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1943. 

368 pp. 

In the main the account carefully relates the events which took place when 
the British were forced to evacuate Burma at the time when the Japanese 
occupied the country in 1941-1942. States nineteen reasons behind the down- 
fall of Burma. The terrible retreat over the hills from Burma into India is pre- 


sented in detail. 


BicANveT, Paut Amsrose. The life or legend of Gaudama the Buddha of the 
Burmese. With annotations. The ways to neibban, and notice on the phongyies 
or Burmese monks. 4th ed. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 1911- 
1912. 2 vols. 

The subject matter follows the pattern of the three main divisions of the 
Buddhist scriptures—instructions, discipline, and metaphysics. The first 
and largest portion of the work, the life of Gaudama, is a translation of the 
Burmese version of a Pali text presenting material concerning the Buddha. 
The narrative also tells about the development of Buddhism in Burma (from 
1056 a.p. to the time of the foundation of Ava in 1365 a.p.). Explanatory 
notes accompany the translation. The second portion deals with the chief 
points of discipline for the pongyis. The third portion sets forth a summary of 
the Buddhist metaphysics. An abstract of a few zats, stories of the Buddha’s 
various existences, are included. 


“Blue print” for Burma. London: National Union of Conservative and Union- 
ist Associations, 1944. 18 pp. 

A short but valuable document for those concerned with post-war recon- 
struction in Burma. A report by the conservative imperial affairs committee, 
composed of certain conservative members of parliament, on the future of 
Burma. Presents ten recommendations relative to the period of reconstruc- 
tion, self-government and dominion status of Burma, the operation of British 
capital in Burma, the management of Burma currency, and the future defense 


of the country. 


BurMa. INFORMATION OrFicer. Burma handbook. Simla: Government of 
India Press, 1943.1, 126 pp.; 11 maps, tables. 
Outlines in brief compass salient facts concerning the physical features, 
racial groups, census, agriculture, industry, commerce, communications, 
history, finances and political parties of Burma. The gazetteer and who’s who 
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sections contain useful information. A summary of the 1941 census is in- 
cluded. 


CurisTIAN, JOHN Le Roy. Modern Burma, a survey of political and economic 
development. Issued under the auspices of the International Secretariat, 
Institute of Pacific Relations. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1942. ix, 381 pp.; 10 appendices, tables, map, bibliogra- 
phy, index. 

The best general account of Burma published in the past decade. Presents 
primarily the recent political and economic trends with some mention of the 
social and religious aspects. Included in the contents: Separation from 
India; the Government of Burma; Commerce, Industry, and Labor; Social 
Burma; Nationalism, Politics and Government Since 1937; Foreign Rela- 
tions. The closing chapter, Epilogue: January 1942, records significant 
developments on the outbreak of war. Appendices serve as valuable additions 
to the text. Well documented. 


CrosTHWAITE, SiR CHarces Hawkes Topp. The pacification of Burma. Lon- 
don: Edward Arnold, 1912. xii, 355 pp.; 32 illus., 5 maps, index. 

The author was the Chief Commissioner of Burma following the invasion 
and annexation of Upper Burma in 1885. The narrative records the policies 
and measures employed in the early British administration in Burma. Infor- 
mation concerning the Chins, Shan States and the Trans-Salween States is 
included. 


Desat, WALTER Sapcun. History of the British residency in Burma, 1826-1840. 
Rangoon: The University of Rangoon, 1939. xiv, 491 pp.; tables, 10 ap- 
pendices, bibliography, index. 

“Constitutes the first attempt yet made to describe Anglo-Burmese rela- 
tions from the close of the Anglo-Burmese War (1824-1825) up to the early 
years of the reign of Tharrawaddy (1837-1846)” (p. vii). Throws consid- 
erable light upon the reigns and times of the two Burmese kings, Bagyidaw 
and Tharrawaddy. Appendices include the Yandaboo Treaty of Peace (1826). 


Ferrars, Max and Bertua. Burma. London: Sampson Low, Marston and 
Company, Ltd., 1900. xii, 237 pp.; 455 illus., map, 5 appendices, index. 
Although published in 1900, a one volume work unsurpassed as a pictorial 

representation of Burmese social life and customs. Would serve as a com- 

panion volume to Shway Yoe’s The Burman: his life and notions. Transliter- 
ated Burmese terminology used profusely throughout the text and included 
in the index. Chapters 1-4 are confined to a study of the Burman, while 

Chapter 5, “Trades and Professions,” provides an adequate and reliable 

account of occupations of various racial groups. 


FuRNIVALL, JOHN SYDENHAM. An introduction to the political economy of Burma. 
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2nd rev. ed., edited by J. Russell Andrus. Rangoon: Burma Book Club, 

1938. xv, 293 pp.; 3 maps, 2 appendices, tables. 

This is the best book on economic life and problems in Burma. It was 
written by a former Commissioner of Settlement and Land Records well 
acquainted with Burmese economic life prior to and during the British 
regime. A listing of significant chapter headings indicates the scope of the 
work: The Wealth of Burma; Crops and Cultivation; Rural Economy un- 
der Burmese Rule; Landowners, Cultivators and Labourers in Lower 
Burma; Landowners, Cultivators and Labourers in Upper Burma; Capital 
and Debt; Trade and Industry. Unfortunately there is no index. 


FuRNIVALL, JoHN SYDENHAM. “The fashioning of Leviathan: the beginnings 
of British rule in Burma.” Journal of the Burma research society, 29 (Apr. 
1939), 1-137. 

Describes from the original records the story of the first twenty years 
of British administration of Tenasserim after the first Anglo-Burmese War 
in 1825. Reveals how Maingy and Blundell, the first two officials, tried 
to adapt the administration to the needs and character of the people but 
were checked in their endeavors. Shows the drawbacks of applying a bu- 
reaucratic system in a primitive country so far away from the central Gov- 
ernment. 


Gray, JaMeEs. Ancient proverbs and maxims from Burmese sources; or, the Niti 
literature of Burma. London: Triibner and Co., 1886. xii, 179 pp. 

An anthology of Burmese proverbs in translation. It is divided into four 
main divisions: the Lokaniti, the Dhammaniti, the Rajaniti, and the Suttavad- 
dhananiti. ‘“The first three are original recensions in the Magadhese dialect, 
adopted from Sanskrit works; while the last is a comparatively recent col- 
lection of useful maxims from the Buddhist canon itself” (p. viii). The 
Lokaniti is taught in many of the Buddhist monastic schools in Burma. 
Printed editions have extended this particular niti throughout the country. 
The background material contained in the introduction is valuable. The foot- 
notes are rich with clarifying commentary. 


Hatt, Danie, Georce Epwarp. Early English intercourse with Burma 

(1587-1743). New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1928. viii, 276 pp.; 

8 appendices, bibliography, index. 

An account of the British East India Company’s activities in Burma from 
the late 16th century almost to the time of Alaungpaya in the middle of the 
18th century. England’s encounters with the Portuguese, Spanish and Dutch 
traders in Lower Burma is a thread throughout the narrative, especially in 
the endeavor of establishing a factory and trading center at Syriam, near 
Rangoon. It is the story of England’s early commercial relations with Burma 
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which inevitably were to become more and more political in nature. Eco- 
nomic conditions in Burma at that time are incidentally related. 


Hanson, Ota. The Kachins: their customs and traditions. Rangoon: American 

Baptist Mission Press, 1913. x, 225 pp.; 30 illus., 2 appendices, index. 

An authoritative work by the late Dr. Hanson who spent many years of 
study and contact with the Kachin people in Upper Burma. The author’s aim 
is “‘to present the essential features that will interest the ethnologist and the 
student of language and comparative religion, and give a practical working 
knowledge of Kachin ways, habits and customs” (p. x). 


Harvey, Goprrey Eric. History of Burma from the earliest times to 19 March 
1824, the beginning of the English Conquest. With a preface by Sir Richard 
Carnac Temple. London, New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1925. 
xxxi, 415 pp.; 6 plates, 5 colored maps, notes, genealogical tables, bibliog- 
raphy, index. 

A thorough analysis of historical events and trends in Burmese history 
prior to the British era. Based on inscriptions and manuscripts made available 
for the first time by the Burma Research Society. Important Chinese, Portu- 
guese, Dutch and English state papers are also used as source material. 
Appendix of valuable notes and genealogical tables. Documented throughout. 


Ht1n Auna, U. Burmese drama: a study, with translations, of Burmese plays. 
[London]: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1937. viii, 258 
pp.; 12 appendices, index. 

This book is a thesis written at the University of Dublin. The author 
presents a useful introduction to the largely unexplored field of Burmese 
literature. The work falls into four parts: the rise of a vernacular literature; 
the origins and development of Burmese drama; biographical sketches of out- 
standing Burmese playwrights; and Burmese dramatic practice. The appen- 
dices contain in translation the text of twelve principal dramas, four of which 
are given in full. 


Kutn Zaw, U. “Burmese music (a preliminary enquiry).” Journal of the 

Burma research society, 30 (Dec. 1940), 387-466. 

This is the only work in English dealing solely with Burmese music. It 
is a brief but trustworthy account presenting the historical influence of 
China, Thailand, and India on the music of Burma. The technical use of 
various instruments is given in detail. Musical examples and four complete 
Burmese classical songs in staff-notation for piano and violin or oboe are in- 
cluded. 


Marsuatt, Harry Ienatius. The Karen people of Burma: a study of anthropol- 
ogy and ethnology. Columbus: The Ohio State University Bulletin, Vol. 
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26, No. 13; Contributions in history and political science, no. 8, 1922. xv, 

329 pp.; 112 illus., glossary, bibliography, index. , 

A scholarly and readable account of the Karen, an important racial mi- 
nority in Burma. This work deals more particularly with the Sgaw branch of 
the Karen people. The thirty chapters present in a trustworthy and thorough 
fashion a study of the domestic life, the social life, religious life and the de- 
velopment of the Karen people. The six page glossary of transliterated Karen 
words will be of special value to one interested in their language. Docu- 
mented throughout. 


Mya Sein, Ma. Administration of Burma: Sir Charles Crosthwaite and the con- 
solidation of Burma. With a foreword by Sir Archibald Douglas Cochrane, 
Governor of Burma. [Rangoon:] Zabu Meitswe Pitaka Press, 1938. xxvi, 
206 pp.; 9 illus., 4 maps, bibliography, index. 

Here is an authoritative work supplementary to Harvey’s History of Burma 
and Furnivall’s An introduction to the political economy of Burma. The intro- 
duction and the chapter on Historical Background provide a brief summary of 
Burmese historical events after 1044. The study of constitutional history in 
Burma includes sections on the general administration in pre-British Burma, 
village administration before and after 1885, and the system of taxation under 
the Burmese kings. Burmese terminology of government officials and activity 
are included. Frequent quotations are made from U Tin, an officer in the 
Burmese court. 


NisBET, JOHN. Burma under British rule—and before. Westminster: Archibald 

Constable and Co., 1901. 2 vols.; 4 maps, 2 illus. 

Although this source is an old one, it contains unique material in an ex- 
cellent summary. Significant chapters of interest to the sociologist are: Law 
and Justice under Burmese Rule; National Habits and Customs; Traits of 
Burmese Character; The Social System; National Festivals and Amuse- 
ments; Science and Art among the Burmese; Language and Literature. The 
last part of the Institutes of Burmese Law (1882) presented in summary. 


Pe Mavunc Tin, U and Luce, Gorpon Hannineton, trs. The glass palace 
chronicle of the kings of Burma. [ ... Hmannandaw . .. Mahayazawin- 
dawgyi.] Issued by the text publication fund of the Burma Research So- 
ciety. London: Oxford University Press, H. Milford, 1923. xxiii, 179 pp. 
A portion of the original 1829 Royal Chronicle, Hmannan Yazawin,— 

parts three, four, and five,—translated into English. The account portrays 

Burmese history as it concerned the activities of the kings from the Ta- 

gaung dynasty through the illustrious Pagan dynasty. The story of Hin- 

ayana Buddhism during Anawrahta’s kingship and the two centuries of 
pagoda building is one which holds the reader’s attention. A concise intro- 
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duction describes the sources of the Chronicle. Unfortunately there is no 
index. 


PENZER, NorMAN Mostey. The mineral resources of Burma. With an intro- 
duction by Colonel O. C. Armstrong. With 6 maps. London: George 
Routledge and sons; N. Y.: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1922. viii, 176 pp.; 6 
maps, tables, bibliography, index. 

This is the best summary of the known information on the various minerals 
in Burma. The bibliography is based on La Touché’s A bibliography of Indian 
geology and physical geography and carries nearly 450 items. The Burmese 
glossaries include words of interest to the geographer and geologist. 


“Political reconstruction in postwar Burma.” By XYZ. Pacific affairs, 16 

(Sept. 1943), 277-300. ' 

An appeal that the future government of Burma should be operated on the 
policy of building up the social order with the concrete purpose of capable 
self-government. Contends that the policy of keeping the people weak by 
depriving them of arms and multiplying divisions is one which must be dis- 
carded. 


SANGERMANO, [VicEentIus]. The Burmese empire a hundred years ago. With 
an introduction and notes by John Jardine [2nd edition]. Westminster: 
Archibald Constable and Company, 1893. xxxix, 311 pp.; map, bibliogra- 
phy, notes, appendices, index. 

This work is an invaluable reference book concerning 18th century Burma. 
It is primarily an historical and sociological study by one of the earliest 
westerners resident in Burma. The religious thought, history, government 
and customs of the Burmese are discussed in the chapters—Burmese Cos- 
mography, Burmese History; Constitution of the Burmese Empire; Religion 
of the Burmese; Moral and Physica! Constitutions of the Burmese Empire; 
Burmese Code. The lengthy introduction by Jardine increases the usefulness 
of this edition. 


Scott, Sir JaMes GeorGe. Burma: a handbook of practical information. 3rd 
ed. rev. London: Alexander Moring, 1921. x, 536 pp.; 67 plates, map, 3 
appendices, bibliography, index. 

Best non-official handbook dealing with the Burmans and other major 
racial groups of Burma. Appendices provide Burmese word lists in zoology, 
botany, ornithology and mineralogy. A bibliography of the 19th century 
Anglo-Burmese wars is included. 


[Scort, Sir James Georce.] The Burman: his life and notions, by Shway Yoe 
[pseud.] 3rd ed. rev. London: Macmillan and Co., 1910. xii, 609 pp.; index. 
Of the many books presenting the everyday life and customs of the Bur- 
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man this volume is the best. The reader is given a thorough account of Bur- 
mese from the ‘First Years” to “Death and Burial.” Buddhism, which perme- 
ates the life and thought of the people, is ably discussed in detail. Although 
long published, it is basically useful. 


Scott, Sir James GeorceE and Harpmann, J. P. Gazetteer of Upper Burma 
and the Shan States. Rangoon: Superintendent, Government Printing, 1900- 
1901. 2 pts., 5 vols., 37 plates, indices. 

This is an indispensable reference work presenting facts about Upper 
Burma during the regime of the Burmese kings and early years of British 
rule. Volume one closes with a chapter on Ethnology and Vocabulary. Vol- 
ume two includes chapters on: Palace Customs and Burma under Native 
Rule; Archaeology; Geology and Economic Mineralogy; Revenue Adminis- 
tration, past and present; Population and Trade; Government and Adminis- 
tration under the Burmese Kings. A reliable glossary precedes the index in 
part two, vol. two. The last three volumes make up a descriptive gazetteer of 
places in Upper Burma. 


TeELrorpD, JaMEs H. “Animism in Kengtung State,” Journal of the Burma 

research society, 27 (August, 1937), 85-238. 

This is the only published material concerning animism as believed and 
practiced by the Lahu and Kaw peoples in east-central Burma. The author 
is one who lived in Kengtung State for many years, during which time he had 
a unique opportunity to observe the religious beliefs and social customs of 
the animistic tribes. The treatise opens with a brief account of the geography, 
peoples and history of Kengtung State. 
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Modern Korea. By ANDREW J. GrAJDANZEV. New York: International Secre- 
tariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1944. x, 330 pp. $4.00. 

Korea: forgotten nation. By Ropert T. Ottver. Washington: American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1945. 138 pp., cloth edition, $2.25, paper edi- 
tion, $1.50. 


Dr. Grajdanzev’s study of Korea under Japanese rule is of great value to 
the specialist on East Asiatic affairs. There is no other work comparable to it 
in scope, wide use of sources, or careful analysis. It is highly recommended 
to anyone who wishes to understand Korea. 

Dr. Grajdanzev, a native of Russia, has had an extended career as a re- 
search scholar in China and the United States. He brings to his scholarship 
an unusual linguistic competence, being able to use original sources in 
Chinese, Japanese, and Russian as well as western European languages. 

He has divided this book into sixteen chapters, and has added a group of 
appendices. Perhaps the most uesful of the latter will be the list of equivalents 
of geographical names in Korean and Japanese. (This reviewer regrets that 
Dr. Grajdanzev did not use Korean place names. The book will be used for 
many years to come, and certainly the use of Japanese instead of Korean 
place names will disappear with the end of Japanese control. Few Koreans or 
non-Japanese foreigners have used Japanese place names in the past.) 

The titles of the chapters indicate the scope of the book: geographical 
setting; history; population; agriculture; forestry and fishing; power and 
mineral resources; industrial development; transport and communications; 
money and banking; public finance; external trade; government; courts, 
prisons, police; health, education and religions; problems of independence. 
Perhaps the most significant chapters are those dealing respectively with 
agriculture, industry, and the problems of Korean independence. 

The author shows the overwhelming place of agricultural economy in 
Korean life, and establishes that Korea is not so much overpopulated as 
agriculturally overcrowded. He believes the only solution for this problem 
is far more extensive industrialization..He claims that in both Korea and 
Japan the root of poverty is not overpopulation, but low productivity cou- 
pled with oppressive social conditions. He traces the Japanese agricultural 
policy in Korea, which was aimed primarily at improving Japanese economy 
as a whole rather than at improving Korean living conditions. In both this 
chapter, and in the one on industry, he shows how the Japanese programs 
have shifted in terms of imperial interests and policies, especially with the 
invasion of Manchuria and the subsequent attempt to conquer China. 
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Industrially, Korea has been growing at a rapid pace, especially since 
1931. The author establishes, what the objective observer could well as- 
sume, that Japanese rule in Korea has been primarily concerned with Japa- 
nese interests and only secondarily with Korean. One would be surprised to 
find the facts otherwise, but it is well to have this carefully documented ex- 
position to offset the contrary prewar propaganda from Japanese and other 
sources. 

The chapter dealing with the problems of Korean independence is par- 
ticularly interesting at this time, though it is more ephemeral than the others. 
The author establishes to his satisfaction that Korea has the population, the 
resources, and the individual capacity for self-government and independence. 
He would meet the problem of security through a Chinese, Japanese, Rus- 
sian, British and American guarantee of Korean independence. He shows up 
the speciousness of the claim that Korea is a threat to the security of Japan 
as distinct from threats to the security of China or Russia. He is in line with 
Korean thinking when he advocates a republican form of government. The 
author makes an interesting case for the establishment of a cooperative state. 
He would have all Japanese enterprises, public and private, sequestered by 
the new Korean government, which would also seize all large Korean cor- 
porations and all lands held by landlords. The lands would be divided among 
the working farmers, while the corporations would be “‘lent’’ to the coopera- 
tives for a royalty payment to the government. The author believes the ad- 
vantages of this type of economy would lie in a decentralization making for 
less arbitrary government, would be built on the existing cooperatives which 
have extensive experience, would make possible the employment of Japanes¢ 
technicians without the menace of political activity, would facilitate the 
accumulation of capital at a critical time, would facilitate good relations with 
Russia and China, and would make possible a more rapid development of 
Korean economy than under a system based on the motives of private profit. 

One may well wonder whether this packaged solution for Korea’s eco- 
nomic, social and political problems would work out so easily. Certainly, it 
is true that the Korean cooperative movement is very strong, has given the 
Koreans extensive experience, and does present a basis for further develop- 
ment. Throughout the book, however, one notices a strong bias against the 
capitalist system as such, and an assumption that there is a fundamental con- 
flict between capitalism and civic decency, between wealth and patriotism. 
The propertied Koreans are written off as pro-Japanese. The reviewer be- 
lieves this generalization far too sweeping and not in accord with the facts. 

The strength of the book is in its careful, statistical appraisals; this is 
also its weakness. Accurate statistics on Korea are extremely difficult to 
find, but the author does a remarkable job with the admittedly meager ma- 
terials available. It is doubtful whether a better overall job could have been 
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done by anyone at present. ‘The author has drawn from—Japanese sources, 
both in Japanese and-English. One has the impression that once the statistics 
are stated, however, regardless of the uncertainties as to their original ac- 
curacy, the author has positive convictions as to the accuracy of his con- 
clusions. It is difficult to do so much labor, to present such a vast number of 
tables based on such long hours of labor and research and then not to rely on 
the accuracy of the conclusions. The reviewer also gets the feeling that de- 
spite Dr, Grajdanzev’s trips through Korea he has no personal understanding 
of the Koreans. He likes them; he sympathizes with them; he wishes them 
well. But his knowledge of Korea is almost entirely the knowledge of statis- 
tics, charts and graphs. It is not the knowledge of personal experience. 
Despite his elaborate and careful preparation of-statistical tables, the 
author frequently inserts unsupported statements. For example, he intimates 
that the Japanese encouraged the free use of opium and its derivatives by 
Koreans (pp. 63, 213, 215, 216).Since this is entirely contrary to the review- 
er’s observations and information, he would have preferred to find substan- 
tiating evidence for so serious a charge. It seems a pity to overstate the case 
against the Japanese; such overstatement mars an otherwise telling indict- 
ment. For example, that the Japanese developed the railways in Korea first 
for strategic reasons and only secondarily for economic ones is common 
knowledge, and could easily be established. But to assert in support of this 
view that “passengers are few’’ (p. 222) would indicate that the author 
never travelled second or third class in Korea. To pick out other careless re- 
marks at random: the author cannot believe the money of the former Korean 
government could have been unstable because it was basically in copper and 
nickel coins (p. 203). A statistical survey would have shown great fluctua- 
tions, in terms of prices having the effect of inflation, in the relations between 
copper coins and the silver dollar between 1882 and 1895. So would a similar 
study of nickel coins after 1895. His abrupt dismissal of the value of the 
elective organs in the Korean local governments (cities, counties, townships, 
villages) seems a bit hasty. Might it not be true that the men serving on these 
bodies would have acquired some experience which would be useful in a free 
Korea? The reviewer would find it more just to criticize the whole Japanese 
system of criminal law, than to single out the application of criminal law in 
Korea for attack. It is true that the Koreans suffered more than the Japanese 
because of the difference in nationality between court and prisoner, but the 
basic injustice lay in the arbitrary powers of police and procurators, and the 
weighting of judicial procedure for the government and against the accused 
in the Japanese judicial procedure at home. The Korean sorrows flowing from 
it were aggravations rather than unique. 
In the brief historical chapter there are a few errors which need correction. 
The assertion that the Korean emperor sent a secret mission to Washington 
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after the infliction of the Japanese protectorate in November, 1905 (p. 33), is 
inaccurate. Professor Hulbert had been sent to America previously in hopes 
of forestalling such a disaster. The statement that the Korean ministers 
signed that treaty is misleading. Unless it was signed by the prime minister 
and the King it would hardly have been valid. The author is far more familiar 
with the statistics on Korea than is the reviewer, but anyone who saw Korea 
between 1910 and 1940 would have to admit that vast areas of hill and moun- 
tainside formerly completely bare had become covered with heavy stands of 
pine, all the way from Fusan to the Manchurian border. The signing of the 
1919 declaration of independence occurred before, not after, the emperor’s 
funeral (p. 55). The statement that the independence movement in 1919 was 
suppressed in two months cannot be accurate. There certainly was such ac- 
tivity in August, 1919, five months after the demonstrations began. 

No work of the magnitude of this book of Dr. Grajdanzev’s could escape 
some criticisms. The essential fact is that it is a superior study of the greatest 
value to every student of Pacific affairs. 

Korea, forgotten nation, by Robert T. Oliver, is in an entirely different cate- 
gory. This work is an attempt, through the presentation of historical evi- 
dence, to give the case for Korean independence. There is an excellent case 
for Korean independence, based on historical and other evidence, and it should 
be presented to the American public. But this book shows that its author has 
neither the training nor experience for the task he has attempted. Few pages 
fail to contain at least one factual error, and they are so numerous that space 
would not permit even a partial listing of them. Since so much can be said for 
Korea, and should be said for Korea, it seems a pity such a poor and inaccu- 
rate book should appear at this time. 

Haron J. Nosie 

University of Oregon 


China fights on. By PAN Cuao-y1nc. New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, 1945. 188 pp. $2.50. 


It would not be far wrong to characterize China fights on as an essay on how 
the United States became involved in war with Japan and China’s concern in 
the conflict. The first two-thirds of the volume is a carefully written dis- 
course on the clash of Japanese and American diplomacy in the Pacific since 
the Treaty of Portsmouth. The remainder treats lightly ““China’s contribu- 
tion to the United Nations’’ and ‘“‘China’s war objectives and post-war aspira- 
tions.” Instead of what China does, the emphasis is on what is done to China 
as indicated by the chapter headings: Manchuria; March of Aggression; 
United States Policy toward Manchuria before 1931; Japanese Aggression 
Since 1931; Japan’s ““Monroe Doctrine,” “New Order,” and “‘Co-Pros- 
perity Sphere’’; Japanese Aggression since 1937. 
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While the narrative of Japanese-American diplomatic relations from 1905 
to 1941 is well done, it adds nothing to existing English texts except some 
interpretations. The most striking perhaps is that while “the non-recognition 
policy (regarding Manchuria) has not helped China to regain her lost terri- 
tory in the Northeast Provinces, it affords the most solid legal ground . . . 
for China to relcaim . . . her title to the territory (p. 61).” 

Following the Manchurian incident, the author points out, the Japanese 
undertook to appease America with verbal devices such as “Japanese Monroe 
Doctrine’ while proceeding with a calculated program of aggression. The 
obdurate attitude of Chiang in refusing to ‘“‘co-operate” with the Japanese 
led to the Marco Polo Bridge attack of 1937. An American offer of good 
offices was refused by Japan. Dr. Pan writes without bitterness of European 
and American failures to stop Japanese aggression in China. He senses that 
American concessions were calculated to win time. He stresses the repeated 
refusals of Chiang, whom he regards highly, to accept peace offers. Vigorous 
overtures were made just before December 7, 1941 (p. 131). 

Dr. Pan deplores the little aid given China, the “first line of American 
defense in Asia,” but says nothing of China’s efforts to supply herself. The 
difficulty of getting supplies to China is dismissed lightly, likewise the effort 
made to meet the need. 

Without being specific on post-war objectives, Dr. Pan forsees a reformed, 
modernized China which will insist on being treated as one of the Powers, 
demand the return of her former territories and the right to protect her na- 
tionals abroad, but will not harbor imperialistic ambitions. 

Summing up, the volume is too narrowly diplomatic in content. It fails to 
explain either what prompted Japanese aggression or why China, unlike in 
the previous century, was able to offer effective resistance. The basic eco- 
nomic, social, and political aspects of the Far Eastern conflict are not touched 
upon. Unfortunately the author appears to be more anxious to arouse sympa- 
thy for his country than respect for her martial qualities and dogged resist- 
ance. The obstacles to greater resistance are dismissed with a sentence. 

Whether the lack of realism is due to the author’s failure to comprehend 
the forces at work in the world and in his own country, or to limitations de- 
riving from his position of Vice-Director of the Institute of Chinese Culture, 
Washington, D. C., one can only speculate. Perhaps the most challenging part 
of the book is the introduction by Owen Lattimore which attempts to state 
China’s problem. There is still need for objective analyses of the problems of 
China. 


CLARENCE HENDERSHOT 


University of Redlands 
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Lu Hsiang-shan, a twelfth century Chinese idealist philosopher. By Stu-cui | 


Huana. New Haven, Connecticut: American Oriental Society, 1944. 116 
pp. $1.50. 


Miss Huang’s study of Lu Hsiang-shan is highly welcomed, especially 
at a time when material in English on Chinese intellectual movements in the 
last millennium is almost totally lacking. The fact that Miss Huang’s treatise 
is the first monograph in a Western language devoted exclusively to Lu 
Hsiang-shan is indicative. The work consists of five chapters: historical 
background, chiefly eleventh and twelfth century Neo-Confucianism; Lu’s 
doctrines of Law, Mind, Nature, and evil; Lu’s doctrine of moral cultiva- 
tion and its relation to Buddhism; comparison of Lu and Chu Hsi; and Lu’s 
influence, especially on Wang Yang-ming. To these are added an excellent 
bibliography, a glossary, and an index. 

The work is judicious, systematic, clear, and objective. Through exten- 
sive quotations, the author wisely allows Neo-Confucianist Lu to speak 
for himself. Throughout the work, he is compared with his contemporary, 
bitter opponent, Chu Hsi. Although the section on the comparison is en- 
tirely devoted to cosmology, their contrasting attitudes towards the rela- 
tionship between Law and Matter, Law and Desire, Law and Mind, evil, 
and moral cultivation are pointed out in various parts of the book. A sys- 
tematic recapitulation would be very helpful to the reader. Furthermore, the 
section concerns only the controversy of 1188. An earlier one, in 1175, was 
more famous, more spectacular, and equally important, and should not have 
been ignored. It was in this earlier debate that Lu rejected Chu’s method of 
“investigation of things”’ in favor of ‘“‘the development of the original mind.” 
Historically, Chu Hsi followed the younger of the two Ch'eng brothers, 
I-ch‘uan, while Lu followed Ming-tao. This fact should have been stressed, 
for this G-parture was a critical point in the development of modern Chinese 
thought. 

The relationship between Lu Hsiang-shan and Zen Buddhism is clearly 
and correctly stated, especially with reference to Lu’s doctrine of the Mind, 
which strongly reflects the Zen doctrine of the Buddha-mind. Miss Huang 
quite justifiably emphasizes the similarity of Lu’s doctrine of mind culture 
and the Zen doctrine of meditation and enlightenment. Nevertheless, Lu per- 
sistently stresses thinking, including doubt, reasoning, reflection, and judg- 
ment, which is a far cry from Zen meditation. 

Sections on the original goodness of human nature and the emergence of 
evil as a result of environment and one’s failure to develop the original mind, 
are particularly illuminating. Miss Huang complains that Lu offers no solu- 
tion to the problem of evil. This is true. But who else has? 

The source material, on which the author’s discussions and conclusions 
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are based, is well chosen. The book is well organized, balanced, easy to fol- 
low, smooth reading, and entirely free from the sentimentalism of an ordi- 
nary Ph.D. thesis. No important problem is left undiscussed; no important 
relationship between Lu Hsiang-shan and other Chinese philosophers is neg- 
lected. It is definitely a distinct contribution to the understanding of the de- 
velopment of modern Chinese thought. 

There are a few minor errors. Although Lu frequently used the term san 
chi for Heaven, Earth, and Man, the phrase used in the passage quoted on 
p. 22 is san ts‘ai, not san chi. Miss Huang does a slight injustice to Dr. Fung 
in saying “‘the year of Lu Hsiang-shan’s, death has been incorrectly given by 
Fung Yu-lan and other writers as 1192” (9). In the 1935 edition of his 
- Chung-kuo Che-hsueh shih, on p. 929, he correctly dates Lu’s death in 1193. 
The author misinterprets a most common passage about Lu, that on the defi- 
nitions of yu and chou. She considers these definitions to be Lu’s own, whereas 
it is clearly indicated that the definitions were given to him, either in the text 
he was reading or by his teacher. Miss Huang still accepts the traditional 
date of the first century a.p. for the introduction of Buddhism into China, 
whereas recent research has positively established that Buddhist sitras ex- 
isted in China in the reign of Ai-ti (6-1 B.c.). She also accepts the tradition 
that Bodhidharma came to China during the period of 502-549. Actually, as 
it has recently been proved, he arrived in China between 420 and 479 a.p. 

Translations of Chinese terms are generally accurate. However, ching is 
better translated as ‘“‘seriousness”’ than “‘reverence.”’ The latter is the sense in 
ancient Confucianism. Neo-Confucianists, however, used the term in the 
sense of “unity of mind and absolute equanimity and absolute steadfast- 
ness.” As the Ch‘eng brothers put it, it is “‘to strengthen one’s internal life 
while righteousness is to square one’s external life.’’ The term ch'‘i is admit- 
tedly difficult to render into English. The author follows J. P. Bruce in trans- 
lating it as “Ether,” ‘“‘Matter,”’ and “physical element.” But it is safer to 
emphasize it as a principle or vital force. The author’s emphasis on the physi- 
cal aspect has led her to call Tai Tung-yiian and other Ch‘ing scholars ma- 
terialists (49, 67, 96). They were so labeled by China’s revolting intellectuals 
in the 20’s. But actually the Ch‘ing scholars were no more than empiricists. 

The above defects are matters of detail, in no way obliterating the merits 
of the volume, which is highly recommended to anyone interested in modern 
Chinese thought. 

Cuan Winc-tsit 
Dartmouth College 


The Chinese labor movement. By Nym Waters. New York: The John Day 
Company, 1945. xi, 235 pp. $2.75. 


China enters the machine age. By Kuo-Henc Suin. Edited and translated by 
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Hsiao-tung Fei and Francis L. K. Hsu. Cambridge: Harvard University 

Press, 1944. xxiv, 206 pp. $2.50. 

The absence of a significant labor movement in the territory of the Chung- 
king government has been a striking, but little-noted, feature of China’s 
years of resistance to Japan. During the great Chinese upsurge of 1923-1927 
the labor movement was in the forefront of the drive for national unification 
and internal reform. But today, almost two decades later, Chinese labor ap- 
pears for the most part to be silent, despite the stirring issues of recent times. 
It is true that with the loss of China’s leading cities to Japan most of the 
country’s modern industrial population came under the rule of the aggressor, 
and that there are relatively few factory workers in the interior. Yet, during 
the decade before the current Sino-Japanese war, when Chinese authority 
still existed in Shanghai, Hankow, Tientsin and other centers, labor was also 
far less active than one might have expected, considering its working condi- 
tions and past history. The evidence indicates that this quiescence is more 
than a wartime phenomenon and is closely connected with official policy 
toward unions. 

A good deal of light is cast on the labor situation in China by the two books 
here reviewed, particularly since they differ considerably in the scope of 
their subject matter and the authors’ approach. In The Chinese labor movement 
Nym Wales presents a broad outline of labor unions on a significant scale 
after World War I. On the other hand, Kuo-heng Shih’s China enters the ma- 
chine age is a case study of workers in a Kunming factory under war condi- 
tions. 

Although Nym Wales discusses such varied subjects as the industrial co- 
operative movement, labor activity in the Chinese Communist areas, and the 
nature of labor legislation, her main theme is the contrast between the vigor- 
ous unionism of the mid-twenties and the weak labor movement in Chung- 
king territory at the present time. She indicates clearly that Chinese labor 
organizations have constituted ‘‘an integral part of the long and painful ef- 
fort of China to achieve full national sovereignty, unity, and democracy.” 
For various historical reasons labor unions were in the main of a left-wing 
character almost from their inception until the break in Kuomintang-Com- 
munist unity in 1927. “During the years from 1927 to 1931,” the author 
declares, “‘the leadership of the Chinese labor movement was practically if 
not literally beheaded and the suppression and other difficulties were so great 
that it has thus far been unable to recover.” 

The Chinese labor movement is a valuable contribution to the understanding 
of present-day China, for it assembles and analyzes in readily accessible 
form a great deal of significant information, some of which is printed here for 
the first time. As a historical study, however, the book reflects too marked a 
dependence on a few leading sources. The author, it should be noted, has 
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given full credit to these earlier writers, but her study would have benefited 
greatly from a more detailed examination of the labor movement’s day-by- 
day activity, as recorded in contemporary magazines and particularly in news 
papers. In the absence of this detailed research, her discussion lacks the au- 
thoritativeness, continuity and full perspective it could have had, despite the 
admitted difficulty of the subject. 

Kuo-heng Shih’s sociological study is a tribute to the careful methods of 
the Yenching-Yunnan Station for Sociological Research, organized jointly by 
Yenching University and National Yunnan University. The author entered a 
government-owned and operated electrical supplies factory in Kunming and 
lived in the skilled workers’ dormitory for approximately two and a half 
months in the latter half of 1940. In 1941 he revisited the factory on several 
occasions for a few days or a month at a time. He analyzes skilfully the social 
and geographical origins of the workers, their reasons for being in the fac- 
tory, the differences between various groups of workers, their general dis- 
content with factory conditions, the efforts of management to provide educa- 
tion and entertainment, and many other matters affecting output and morale. 
A useful supplementary chapter by Ju-k‘ang T ‘tien on “Female Workers in a 
Cotton Mill” concludes the book. 

Mr. Shih is careful to stress that, in the period of his investigation, Kun- 
ming Factory was one of the better factories in China. At the same time he is 
critical of the ineffective paternalism of the factory managers, the type of 
workers recruited, and the failure ‘‘to develop and to realize the workers’ 
power to participate” in the mission of the factory. He concludes that the 
difficulties in the factory have a common origin: “‘the conflict between Chi- 
nese tradition and a modern organization of industry mainly copied from the 
West.” Although he says little about labor unions, he makes the following 
significant observation, which is in accord with Nym Wales’ analysis: “One 
who is well acquainted with the history of the Chinese labor movement will 
be surprised to note the fundamental change of labor issues during the war. 
There has been no organized strike in any factory and in fact I do not know 
of any factory labor organization that exercises the function of collective 
bargaining.” 

The chief effect of this volume is to reveal sharply many of the problems 
faced by China in the early phases of its industrial revolution and to raise 
questions concerning the current efficiency of Chungking’s government-con- 
trolled industry. In making this study the author naturally was interested 
first of all in writing for his own countrymen, but he has performed a service 
for foreign readers. 

LawrENcE K. Rosincer 
Foreign Policy Association, 
New York City 
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Heaven below. By E. H. Ctayton. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1944. v, 
282 pp. $2.75. 


Mr. Clayton’s title Heaven below is derived from the Chinese saying 
“Above is heaven, below Soo Hang”’ (Soochow and Hangchow). We should 
have been glad to hear more of the attractions of Hangchow and its sur- 
roundings and the high place it has held in Chinese poetry and history. Held 
in affection by the Chinese not only for its beauty but for wealth, culture and 
gentility this city was a fitting place for the Nationalists to develop their 
modern model city (pp. 92-96) and a choice location for Mr. Clayton’s work. 

Though loving the Chinese the author keeps his feet on the ground and 
writes in an unbiased manner. He paints the people as thoroughly human, 
finding among them good, bad and indifferent as among any other people. In 
chapter IX he gives a just appraisal of the “Unequal Treaties’ meting out 
both praise and blame to China and her leaders. A side of the picture which 
he says has not been given publicity either in China or America he states 
frankly. ‘““They (the Chinese people) do not know that Chinese businessmen 
carry on business in every city and most towns in the United States while 
American business men in China are limited to certain ports. They are not 
aware that American laborers are forbidden to work in China. . . . They 
have not been told that while thousands of Chinese students are welcomed 
in American schools . . . Chinese administrators, even in some former mis- 
sion colleges, show the greatest reluctance to accept American students” 
p. 275. 

Most of the book is an account of history as it has swept over the city of 
Hangchow since 1925. Three chapters deal with communistic activities 
(1925-1927) under Russian influence. There is a vivid picture of propaganda 
expertly handled on adults, largely illiterate, and upon young students. The 
events which have taken place in Hangchow under Japanese occupation since 
1937 follow the same pattern of atrocities as those committed at Nanking 
and Manila. 

A strong part of the book and one which should attract attention is a dis- 
cussion of the problems laid before the young students of China and of their 
heroic response. It strengthens one’s belief in education and the value of 
knowledge of each other in relations between peoples of different cultural 
backgrounds. 

As to the future of China he sounds a warning note against a rising super- 
nationalism which might be used for a “nationalistic solution of interna- 
tional problems.” ‘With the slightest encouragement, or even without, this 
demand could easily become a propagandist slogan no less serious than that 


of 1927” (pp. 281-82). 
Heaven below is a book which Chinese as well as Americans would do well 
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to read. For the historian there is valuable source material, for the general 
reader an understanding approach to people of another culture. 
Mary A. Nourse 


Mount Vernon Junior College 


China’s health problems. By Szeminc Sze. Washington: Chinese Medical 

Association, P. O. Box 6096, 1943. 60 pp. $1.00. 

Doctor Sze has put us all in his debt by preparing for us a third edition of 
this important book. He has had the help of several medical leaders in 
China active in the Commission on Medical Education, as well as the help of 
Professor Wu Hsien, biochemist of the Peiping Union Medical College in 
the matter of nutrition: in addition to the cooperation of Doctors J. Heng Liu 
and C. K. Chu, drawn from their report in June 1943 to the United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agriculture. 

No report like this can go too long without revision. One of the most 
important contributions Doctor Sze brings to us is his attention in Chapter V 
to the work of the Commission on Medical Education. This Commission is 
made up of doctors of the leading medical colleges, together with officials of 
the Ministry of Education, the National Health Administration, and the 
Army Medical Administration. This body supervises medical schools and 
prepares recommendations on the basis of which the Minister of Education 
draws up new laws and regulations. 

On page 38 Doctor Sze has given us an excellent summary and classifica- 
tion of the medical colleges now at work in China. Of this number six are 
national university colleges, that is under the direction of the central gov- 
ernment; six are independent colleges; and three rank as medical schools. 
There are five provincial institutions and ten private n.edical teaching insti- 
tutions. This last group includes the institutions established by Christian 
missions. One of these is the medical college of Aurora University, a Catholic 
institution. There is one Women’s Medical College in Shanghai which may, 
now that the war is over, be merged with St. John’s University Medical 
College in the same city. 

Epwarp H. Hume, M.D. 


New York, N.Y. 


Japan’ s entry into the war, 1914. By Cuarves Rocer Hicks. Reno: University 
of Nevada Press, 1944. 8 pp. 


As the British Documents published by Gooch and Temperley throw no 
light on Anglo-Japanese negotiations after August 4, 1914, and as the Japa- 
nese have been characteristically reticent, Mr. Hicks has performed a wel- 
come service in getting additional material from the British Government. He 
is thus able to clear up the much disputed question (arising from Sir Edward 
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Grey’s changes of attitude) as to whether or not Japan entered the war at 
Britain’s request or from purely selfish motives. Grey on August 1 “‘did not 
see that England was likely to apply to Japan under the alliance,” but on 
August 4 he informed Japan that “‘it is essential that the Japanese should hunt 
out and destroy the German armed merchant cruisers.” On August 10, how- 
ever, when he perceived that Japan intended to use the war to seize land in 
China, he preferred ‘‘for the present to refrain from invoking action under 
the treaty.”’ The Japanese meanwhile had decided to go ahead in making war 
to oust Germany from the Far East and step into her shoes. As one of their 
statesmen said, ““This is an opportunity of a thousand years.”’ Mr. Hicks has 
given a brief but neat demonstration of what actually occurred. 
Sipney B. Fay 


Harvard University 


Through Japanese eyes. By Otto D. Tottscuus. New York: Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, 1945. 182 pp. $2.00. 


G. K. Chesterton once remarked that “there are some people—and I am 
one of them—who think that the most important thing about a man is still 
his view of the universe. We think that for a landlady, considering a lodger, 
it is important to know his income, but still more important to know his 
philosophy. We think that for a general, about to fight an enemy, it is im- 
portant to know the enemy’s numbers, but still more important to know the 
enemy’s philosophy.” 

Although the truth of this almost common sense statement is being realized 
more and more, there are still many who try to appraise Japan’s strength or 
weakness only in terms of warships and planes, gasoline and oil, rice and 
raw materials. They seem to forget that the real—or apparent—strength of 
the island empire stemmed just as much if not more from its philosophy of life 
and state, a philosophy that is a conglomeration of mythology, religion and 
history, of feudal traditions and ardent nationalism, and of a blind optimism 
in an absolutely unique Japan “‘never conquered and therefore unconquera- 
ble.” Before the war, most Americans and Europeans had only an indulgent, 
sometimes pitying, smile for those strange ideas that seemed so unreal. 
Very few took them seriously. It came therefore as a painful surprise to 
many when they saw that these strange ideological factors became a very 
powerful weapon in the hands of the war lords. And today the realization 
grows that the post-war settlement will have to reckon with, and effec- 
tively counter-balance, those rather imponderable forces. 

A more intimate knowledge of this “dangerous” ideology is indispensable. 
The best introduction to it, in the opinion of Otto D. Tolischus, can be of- 
fered by the Japanese themselves. In the book under review, he endeavors 
“to let the Japanese speak for themselves—to let them state their case, ex- 
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plain their aims, expound the political, emotional, and religious impondera- 
bles behind their actions.” The book, to achieve best this aim, is a compila- 
tion of statements may by prominent Japanese leaders,—short but challeng- 
ing quotations that have been gleaned from speeches, radio-addresses, books, 
articles, and the like. They are topically arranged under some seventeen 
chapters of which the first half dozen or so are the most important. They 
deal, for the most part, with the war aims of the Japanese, with their concept 
of the “‘master-race,” with the “‘god-emperor” and his role in the dreamed-for 
world conquest, with the intensive and ruthless preparation for the present 
war. The statements collected are shockingly blunt. They reveal, it is true, 
nothing we did not already know. But it is startling to get them, first hand as 
it were, from the leading minds of Japan, not just from certain often quoted 
militarists, but from intellectuals, business men, party leaders, and even so- 
called moderates as well. This offers material for thought. Their statements, 
to say the least, carry with them an implicit condemnation of their political 
beliefs and expansionist plans. 

Still, in evaluating the book and before drawing any rash conclusions, we 
must keep in mind the words of the author in the preface, where he states 
that “‘the book does not pretend to run the whole gamut of Japanese thought. 
It does claim to give a true presentation (only) of that Japanese ideology 
which dominates the national life, and which plunged Japan into the war. 
...” With this statement the author himself admits the limitations and, in 
the opinion of the present reviewer, also the deficiencies of the book. It is 
well to remember that the official ideology of State Shintoism and Emperor- 
“worship” do not portray the only, and certainly not the only real, Japan. 
Buddhist and Confucian (and to a lesser degree also Christian) influences are 
operative, side by side with a comparatively strong undercurrent of decidedly 
liberal political thought. Their voices, because of the well-known rigid 
speech and thought control, have often been dimmed out. But it is an his- 
torical fact, for instance, that Buddhism, allied with Confucian ethics, even 
up to the time of the war, had a much firmer hold on the people than the 
official Japanese propaganda and foreign observers would have us believe. 
This, in fairness to the Japanese, we should say. 

The author is careful always to indicate the sources from which the quo- 
tations have been taken. But unfortunately no page references are given, al- 
though these could have been added without burdening the scientific appara- 
tus, at least in many instances where books and magazines are quoted. There 
are quite a few passages which the reader who knows Japanese would like 
to read both in its context and in the original. The possibility for such a 
check would have enhanced considerably the reliability of the statements and 
the permanent value of the book. 

Gustav Voss, S.J. 

University of San Francisco 
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Japanese militarism—its cause and cure. By Joun M. Maxi. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1945. x, 258 pp., vi. $3.00. 


Mr. Maki has written a book which in the best sense of the word is a 
popularization of the standard pre-modern histories of Japan by such au- 
thorities as Sansom and Murdoch, and at the same time a descriptive analysis 
of modern Japanese government and politics which is intelligible to the 
general reader and suggestive to the specialized student. 

A greater part of the work consists of a summary of Japanese history from 
the earliest time to the Pacific war, organized in such fashion as to reveal the 
controls which have kept the political and economic life of the country in 
the hands of a narrow oligarchy. The social and political character of this 
oligarchy has changed with the major shifts in Japanese social history. Thus 
at the earliest period it was composed of the heads of the more powerful 
clans (uji) of which the Imperial clan was only primus inter pares. In the pe- 
riod following the Taika reform (645 a.p.), under the heady effect of 
direct contact with Chinese civilization, the rulers tried to impose upon 
Japanese clan society the complex institutions of the T‘ang dynasty then in 
its zenith. This grandiose scheme rapidly disintegrated largely under the 
centrifugal tendency expressed through the creation, under various legal 
fictions, of semi-autonomous estates or virtual fiefs from territory which was 
in theory Imperial or State land. With the rise of the warrior (bushi) class, 
the civil aristocracy of the Court declined both in prestige and land owner- 
ship, giving way to the new military aristocracy deriving its economic power 
from the manor (shoen). 

With his gift for selecting from a mass of detail the unique and character- 
istic features of Japanese rule, Mr. Maki has described how during the Hojo 
ascendancy the system of indirection of rule was developed (pp. 30-31) 
which helped to camouflage against the eyes of the profane the adminis- 
trative and political roles of individual members of the ruling class. It is 
perhaps this predilection for impersonality of rule which causes that curious 
extension of the actual seat or location of authority to the person or persons 
exercising it; for instance, Dairi originally designating the part of the Palace 
set aside for the Emperor came to mean the person of the Emperor. One of 
the typical methods of indirect rule was insei or “government by retired 
Emperor” (pp. 102-103). This practice according to which Emperors re- 
tired at an early age but guided affairs at a discreet distance was used with 
considerable success during the stormy years in the latter part of the eleventh 
century when political power was passing from the civil aristocracy to the 
warrior class. 

The author rightly emphasizes that it was Hideyoshi (pp. 35-39) who 
perfected feudal controls through his disarming of the peasantry, his pro- 
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hibition against change of profession or social status and his tighter binding 
of the peasantry to the soil. The Tokugawa family, building on the founda- 
tions laid by Hideyoshi, constructed that tortuous system of government 
which was perhaps the most intricate and repressive of any known feudal 
society. 

The modern Japanese oligarchy, compounded of the senior representatives 
of the Court, bureaucracy, armed services, and great business houses (zai- 
batsu) took over the controls of society where the more backward Tokugawa 
leaders were compelled to break off. Thus many of the stigmata of Tokugawa 
feudalism were left visible in modern Japanese society. Japan never broke 
with its past except in the superficial aspects of life. Imbued with a keen sense 
of historical continutiy, Japanese rulers of each epoch have practiced with a 
sure touch, as if it were some hereditary craftsmanship, the administrative 
skills and political techniques fashioned by their social forebears. 

It was a tragedy for the Japanese people that in the critical years pre- 
ceding the Meiji Restoration, despite the important contribution in weak- 
ening feudal rule made by peasant revolt, the leaders of the anti- Tokugawa 
movement were themselves not far different from the Tokugawa bureau- 
cracy in their political philosophy. These leaders were profoundly conserv- 
ative, many of them steeped in chauvinism, and once the Tokugawa family 
acknowledged defeat, they were intent on breaking any popular movement, 
jealously excluding the people from any active participation in the govern- 
ance of the new nation. 

Mr. Maki, following his well-rounded description of the political and eco- 
nomic oligarchy, soberly assesses the role of the Emperor in Japanese his- 
tory, asserting (pp. 109-10) that the Meiji leaders showed greater political 
acumen than the preceding feudal bureaucrats in their skilful exploitation of 
the Emperor institution, making it constitutionally impregnable and lavishing 
upon it immense wealth. (Some indication of the wealth of the Imperial fam- 
ily is given on p. 87.) The mechanism by which the oligarchy rules through 
the Emperor is the constitutional power of the Emperor to issue ordinances 
(Article VIII of the Constitution). 

The key to the oligarchy’s political control is exclusive access to the Em- 
peror. Yet simply to expel from their privileged position as guardians of the 
Emperor senior courtiers and bureaucrats, as the mutineers in February 1936 
attempted, would not yield the key of political power to some upstart. Mr. 
Maki points out (p. 170) that as a shrewd and far-sighted precaution against 
precisely such a coup d’etat, the makers of the Constitution required the 
counter-signatures of Ministers of State before any Imperial Ordinance or 
Rescript could be executed. In this way the Emperor is bound closely to the 
traditional oligarchy as an integral part of it; he is not simply some inanimate 
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mascot or magic amulet the physical possession of which automatically gives 
supreme power in the State. 

In his concluding chapter on the future of Japan, Mr. Maki believes that 
the only hope of Japan entering the comity of nations as a civilized and 
trustworthy member is for the Japanese people to break completely with the 
past. Such a break could only be described as a revolution. In Mr. Maki’s 
own words: ““The political and economic oligarchies, emperor worship, and 
the strictures on the inflow of foreign ideas must be abolished. If this comes 
to pass, the consequences cannot be described by a word less than ‘revolu- 
tionary’.”’ 

Although not explicitly stated, the corollary to Mr. Maki’s analysis ap- 
pears to be that the various components of the oligarchy are so closely tied 
to each other that it would be Utopian to single out one section and look to it 
for post-war leadership. The zaibatsu for instance, is inextricably involved 
with the government and has willingly shared in the profits of aggression 
(pp. 85-86). The question at once arises, from what quarter will this leader- 
ship come? Without going into this problem fully, Mr. Maki suggests that 
the intelligentsia, some of whom during the years of aggression opposed the 
militarist programme, might help to fill this role. 

Mr. Maki’s work is thoughtful, well-balanced and happily free from those 
small but annoying errors which frequently mar so many current works on 
Japan. Because of its timeliness, its sobriety, and its accuracy this is a work 
for which any serious student of the Japanese problem must feel grateful. 

E. H. Norman 


Ottawa, Canada 


Strangers in India. By PENpEREL Moon. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 
1945. xi, 184 pp. $2.00. 


This is rather an unusual book on India for two reasons: (a) It is written by 
an Englishman who was a member of the Indian Civil Service for fifteen 
years until 1944, when he resigned his post of a Deputy Commissioner of a 
district with an approximate population of nearly one million people. This 
Englishman asserts “criticism of the British Raj, though often ill-informed and 
ill-natured, are not on that account ill-founded.” (Italics are mine.) He criticizes 
the British rule in India; and for the good of India and Britain advocates 
India’s freedom within the British Commonwealth of Nations if possible, 
or even outside the empire, on the basis of Indo-British friendship. (b) The 
method of presentation of facts regarding India—even various points of view 
on the same issue—is rather unique. Intricate problems such as The Peasants 
and Poverty, The Peasants and the Law, The Peasants and Democracy, the 
Condition of the States of Indian Princes, Hindu-Moslem Problems (com- 
munal problems), Party Politics in India and the war, etc., have been made 
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clear by discussions between two British officials—a young idealist wishing 
for a vast change in Indian administration for the benefit of the people, with 
Britain, if necessary, “quitting India”; the other, an elderly experienced 
British officer explaining the difficulties on the way, counselling patience and 
advocating that the British continue their rule to help India. One will not 
have to agree with all the conclusions of the author, but he makes it clear 
that there must be change in India towards Indian freedom, through Indo- 
British co-operation, otherwise intelligent Indians will look for support from 
other quarters to attain this end. 

One defect of the book is that the author has not made it clear that his ex- 
amples of the villages as centers of crime and strife are not typical but excep- 
tional. More than 85 per cent of the people of India live in villages and if all 
villages were centers of crime and strife (which they are not), then India’s 
crime record would be much higher than that of the United States; while the 
fact is that India’s record is the lowest in the civilized world. The author 
holds that British “‘law’’ fails to function in villages of India. This failure of 
“reign of law”’ leads often to miscarriages of justice. It should be carefully 
noted that India’s democratic village community system has been virtually 
destroyed by an alien system imposed from the top. Thus the villages have 
nothing to do with making laws and regulations as the expression of public 
opinion nor with their enforcement and administration. Under such circum- 
stances, miscarriage of justice will occur in any land, even in the United 
States and Britain; and therefore it is not a peculiarity of Indian village life 
or an expression of Indian national trait. 

The notes on (a) British System of Administration of India, (b) Recent 
Constitutional Developments in India, and (c) Historical Events, appended 
at the end of the book, although in synopsis form, will be helpful to students 
wishing to get a bird’s eye view of these points. On the whole Mr. Moon’s 
work is a valuable contribution in the field of study of Indian problems which 
are also significant parts of world problems. 

Have the Indians ability to rule themselves? This query often heard out- 
side of India, has been indirectly answered by Mr. Moon in the following 
way: “Englishmen are apt to forget how much of their own achievement in 
India has been dependent on Indian ability and co-operation. . . . Without 
Indian talent the great fabric of ordered government could never have been 
built; nor could it have been sustained with such impressive stability without 
certain qualities—which are also defects—of Indian character—a respect for 
authority, a strong sense of personal loyalty and a quick responsiveness to 
great ideas.” ; 

The main defects of the British rule in India are that it is alien in character 
and exploitative in practice and that it has not benefited the masses whose 
poverty has been perpetuated and in some cases augmented. The author holds 
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that the British do not consciously pursue a policy of exploitation at the cost 
of the Indian people, but he quotes the advice of a British high official con- 
nected with Indian Office (London) to a young British Indian Civil Servant: 
“We (the British) have 1,000 million capital in India. We remain in India 
to safe-guard it, not to teach them how to govern themselves’’ (p. 7). 

More than fifty years ago the British historian, Sir William Hunter, wrote 
about the terrible poverty of the Indian masses to the effect that some fifty 
millions of Indian people do not know from the beginning of the year to its 
end what is meant by a full meal a day. This terrible and abject poverty of 
the Indian masses has been worsened in recent years and the terrible famines 
are the best evidence of it. This poverty is not primarily due to climatic 
conditions. The money-lender of India is a curse; but the British law protects 
him: “I regard this triumph of a parasitic class (of money-lenders) as one of 
the major defects of 1860-1900 period. We fostered parasites; and what is worse, 
we ourselves at the same time began to become parasitic’ (p. 23). There must be 
revolutionary changes in Indian administration as well as agriculture and 
such changes perhaps are beyond the capacity of an alien government. ‘“To- 
day Princes and landlords support us, and all the youth of India, all the pro- 
gressive ardent elements in the country, find no inspiration in England. They 
look for light to Russia. . . .’ (p. 27). 

At times religious fanaticism plays a part in communal riots in certain sec- 
tions of India. Indian politicians use religious differences for their political 
advantage also. At the same time many British officials including the Vice- 
roys, as the author points out, feel that if communal trouble continues in In- 
dia then “the barometer is Set Fair for the continuance of British rule—a 
reflection comforting to the Viceroy, if not to the district officer. This atti- 
tude of mind affects policy. . . . Subconsciously we make use of their divi- 
sion” (p. 82). Unless the government changes its policy of ‘divide and rule”’ 
the so-called communal problem of India will not be solved. ‘Once we have 
firmly made up our own minds and also made it unmistakably clear to others 
that India is to be independent, Congress (Indian Nationalist Party) and the 
League (the Communalist Moslem League) will at last be forced to attempt 
to reach agreement. So far they have not even seriously tried, because the 
pressure of compulsion has been absent. Congress would not deny this. For 
they have repeatedly claimed that a settlement with Britain must precede a 
communal settlement. We have said that it must be the other way round. 
This, rather than the communal conflict itself, was the real cause of the dead- 
lock during the first three years of the war” (p. 167). 

If Lord Wavell is genuinely serious about the proposition of extension of 
self-government in India, then Mr. Jinnah, the leader of the Moslem League 
cannot block the progressive settlement. Mr. Jinnah’s stubbornness is due 
to the latter’s well-founded belief that the British do not wish to give inde- 
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pendence to India and thus they do not wish to solve the Communal problem. 
Similarly the British government is supporting the autocratic Indian Princes. 
The British government has the power and the support of nearly three- 
fourths of the population of India to establish a democratic rule if it wishes 
to do so. 

The author incidentally gives indication that India is going to play her role 
in world politics of tomorrow. International policies of various Indian po- 
litical parties can be classed as pro-British, pro-Chinese and pro-Russian. If 
the British fail to solve the issue of Indian freedom through Indo-British co- 
operation, anti-British feeling among all classes of Indians will result in 
pro-Chinese as well as pro-Russian sentiments: and this change may have 
some effect on world politics of the Anglo-American powers. This fact, 
which may seem obscure, should not be overlooked by far-sighted American 
statesmen. For the sake of preservation and furtherance of real interest of 
Anglo-American powers there should be friendship with India and that can- 
not be attained without Indian freedom. 

TARAKNATH Das 
College of the City of New York 


I went to the Soviet Arctic. By RutH Gruser. New York: The Viking Press, 
1944. xv, 285 pp. $3.50. 


This is a revised edition of the original 1939 offering, with new material 
on the Arctic in war bringing the volume up to date. It is a valuable book on 
a little-known and most important subject. 

To be sure, its blessings are not unmixed. A serious student may find the 
narrative too personal and journalistic. The book is too long and wordy in 
some of its chapters, particularly toward the end. The author is rather on 
the feverish side. She is naive and overearnest in discussing the place of 
women and love in the Arctic. She comes back to this subject again and 
again, forgetting that repetition can be the father of boredom as well as the 
mother of learning. 

Dr. Gruber is a bit weak in her Russian history and sociology. True, she 
feels in duty bound to seek out exiles in addition to enthusiasts, and she tells 
the reader a few stories of these victims of the Soviet regime. But she gives 
glimpses rather than portraits of them. She is not sympathetic to them, and 
doesn’t even try to be. For their plight she blames them, not those who exiled 
them to the frigid North. And all too easily she falls in with the Communist 
sleight-of-hand of calling them kulaks, without bothering to discover for 
herself the true socio-historic meaning of the derogatory term. She should 
have known that kulak in Russian means “‘fist,”” and that the term should 
rightfully be applied only to that rich peasant of old days who kept his poorer 
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fellow-villagers in his tight fist through usury and other unclean methods. 
The Communists misbranded as kulaks all the millions of peasants who ac- 
tively or passively opposed their policies. 

That Dr. Gruber is not consciously or completely pro-Communist, that 
she is warm-hearted and truly liberal, can be seen from her pen-sketch of 
Ostroumova, the unpleasant and unnecessarily harsh and driving Com- 
munist woman-boss of the northern city-port of [garka. And while humanly 
touched by the self-sacrificial zeal of many Soviet Russians in the Far North 
Dr. Gruber is revolted by their political commissars, ‘‘the most prejudiced, 
arrogant, and irritating people I have had the misfortune to know,” men 
who are “not typical of the Russians” (p. 223). More is the pity that in 
her travels and in her book she failed to approach the problem of the Siberian 
exiles in the same discerning spirit. 

The chief value of the book is in its mass of first-hand observation of the 
astonishing achievements of the Russians in their Arctic. Dr. Gruber may 
be backward in her knowledge of the larger aspects of Russian history, but 
she does have a remarkable sense of geography. She places Russia’s newly 
opened North in its right relation to the Far East no less than to European 
Russia. She presents this remote yet rich and strategic frontier of the Soviet 
Union as it should be presented: as a novel and efficient route to the Far 
East. Dr. Gruber has given us the Russian version of a North-to-the-Orient 
flight and sailing. She has done this ably and interestingly. Despite its minor 
faults, the book will for years remain a good source-volume on the subject. 

ALBERT Parry 


Chicago, Illinois 


A classification scheme for Chinese and Japanese books. By A. K‘at-minc Cu'‘tu 
with the assistance of H. Y. Fenc, Zunvair Yue. Washington, D. C. 
Committees on Far Eastern Studies, American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, 1943. 361 pp. 


The systematic classification of Chinese books dates back to the beginning 
of the Christian era, and reached its highest form of development in the 
Ching dynasty, when Emperor Kao-tsung ordered the compilation of the 
Ssu-k‘u ch‘iian-shu between the years 1773 and 1781. The annotated catalogue 
of this enormous manuscript collection included over 10,000 titles, 3,461 of 
which were actually incorporated into the library. Essentially the books were 
arranged by a fourfold classification, namely, classics, history, philosophy, 
and belles lettres. Under these four principal categories are forty-four main 
classes, fifteen of which are divided, making in all sixty-six sub-classes. It 
should be added parenthetically that this system has no notation; but users 
generally have a mental picture of its sequence, and so are able to locate 
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books placed upon shelves or listed in the catalogue with a fair amount of 
facility. 

Despite its inadequacy and the inconsistency of some of its provisions, the 
Ssu-k‘u scheme held undisputed sway until the end of last century. With the 
introduction of Western knowledge, modern librarians have found it ex- 
tremely antiquated, notwithstanding the many modifications and expansions 
which have been introduced. Consequently, several scores of schemes have 
been devised in the last few decades, but very few of them have been proved 
to be practicable. The majority of these schemes are intended for Chinese 
and Japanese books only, since the Western language collections of moderate 
sized libraries have usually been classified according to the Library of Con- 
gress or Dewey Decimal systems. 

The scheme under review here is one of the most successful, and has been 
used for classifying Chinese and Japanese books in two of the largest collec- 
tions, that of the Harvard-Yenching Institute in this country, and the Yenching 
University Library in China. Developed by the librarian of the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute at Harvard University, it had its beginning in 1926 when 
there was no comprehensive and generally accepted system available either 
in China or Japan. Unlike many other schemes, it has the special merit of 
having been developed from an actual large collection under the supervision 
of a single person, and is not the product of mere imagination, It is therefore 
consistent, practical, and logical. Instead of relying too much on form tables, 
it follows the Library of Congress practice of giving detailed provisions in 
the main table, although this necessarily increases the size of the work. 

This scheme is divided into nine main classes: 100-999, Chinese classics; 
1000-1999, philosophy and religion; 2000-3999, historical sciences; 4000- 
4999, social sciences; 5000-5999, language and literature; 6000-6999, fine 
and recreative arts; 7000-7999, natural sciences; 8000-8999, agriculture and 
technology; and 9000-9999, generalia and bibliography. With the exception 
of “‘classics,”’ which is represented by Arabic numerals of three digits, the 
other eight classes are represented by four. Subjects may be intercalated 
after the decimal point and, as many numbers are as yet unassigned, ample 
provision for further expansion has been made. 

The text is bilingual, in both Chinese and English. There are rather 
lengthy introductions in both languages on the development of Chinese 
classification system. There are also a number of supplementary tables such 
as form subdivisions, a geographical list, and chronological periods, although 
in many instances such subdivisions are already supplied in the main table. 
Special tables for subdivisions in particular classes are likewise provided. 
Finally, the compiler takes up some other topics that are of interest to li- 
braries: the arrangement of books on the shelves and of cards in the shelf- 
list, the arrangement of the classified subject catalogue, and arrangement of 
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cards in the classified subject catalogue. Within the compass of this scheme, 
one will find a wealth of interesting information on the subject. The useful- 
ness of this scheme, however, would be greatly enhanced if there was an 
index. 

Some years ago, this reviewer suggested in an article (“Ten years of classi- 
fication and cataloging in China,” Libraries in China, Peiping, Library Asso- 
ciation of China, 1935, pp. 19-58) that a comprehensive, unified classification 
scheme incorporating the best features of various systems be developed 
through cooperative effort. It should be comprehensive and detailed enough to 
accommodate subjects covered by the fourfold scheme as well as Western sci- 
ences; it should be flexible in both plan and notation; it should be liberally 
provided with explanatory notes and cross-references; and, last but not least, 
it should include an index. It stands to reason that Arabic numerals, which are 
universal and convenient, should be adopted. The decimal principle and 
mnemonic features should be incorporated wherever feasible. To provide 
ample room for further expansion, the main classes, however, should not be 
confined to ten, as they are in virtually all the systems now in use in China. 
To remedy the situation, mixed notation, modelled on that of the Library of 
Congress classification scheme, should be used. Either letters in the English 
alphabet or any Chinese characters which stand for sequence could be con- 
veniently used. To avoid confusion and to achieve standardization, it would 
seem most feasible, after some basic principles had been agreed upon by a 
competent committee of experts, to assign certain subjects to libraries which 
specialize in those fields. After the different classes are fully tried and de- 
veloped, a large library, say, the National Library of Peiping, should assemble 
and edit them into a composite whole. The Harvard-Yenching classification 
scheme is an excellent contribution toward the realization of such a unified 
system for Chinese libraries. 

K. T. Wu 


Library of Congress 


The Wall-paintings of Héryaji. By Narro Toicuird. Translated and edited by 
William Reynolds Beal Acker and Benjamin Rowland, Jr. Baltimore: 
Waverly Press, Inc., for the American Council of Learned Societies, 
Washington, D. C., 1943. xvii, 316 pp. 


Ever since the problem was first attacked, there has been great confusion 
concerning the identity of the gods of the Héryiji murals, chiefly because 
no one has been able to find a set of four Buddhist paradises to fit all the re- 
quirements of the four large panels. The book under consideration (Héryiji 
Hekiga no Kenkyu) was selected by the translators ‘‘as the most comprehen- 
sive and interesting treatise on our favorite cycle of Buddhist paintings,” and 
the first few pages prove the wisdom of their choice. The knowledge and in- 
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telligence brought to the task by the author are surpassed only by his in- 
credible tenacity, without which he would, like his predecessors, have looked 
without seeing and finally given up. 

It is impossible here to touch upon more than a few of the points investi- 
gated by him. In the “Introduction” he discusses the ancestry of the murals, 
the construction of the building (Kond6), and its appalling state of disrepair. 

Turning his attention to the identification of the paradise scenes, he rejects 
as unreliable all early Japanese texts, even including the Taishiden shiki, which 
was written before the mid-thirteenth century. Continuing, he is forced to 
throw out the conclusions of modern scholars and to decide that the names of 
the murals had been changed in early times out of deference to Shétoku- 
Taishi and his cult. Ultimately he demonstrates that the subjects actually 
‘are the paradises of Yakushi in the East, Shaka in the South, Amida in the 
West, and Miroku in the North,” which are “the same set of Four-Stupa- 
Foundation-Buddhas-of-the-Four-Directions placed around the central pillars 
of the pagodas of Shitenndji, Gangdji, Kdfukuji, etc.,” but are not in accord- 
ance with the arrangement in any sutra and have, therefore, “no scriptural 
authority whatever.” 

Next he applies himself with equal zeal to the date of the Shaka paradise 
and shows that “the whole theory of” this painting’s “having been done in 
the Kamakura period is based on the flimsiest and most insufficient argu- 
ments.” Then hestudies, inthe same painstaking manner, the eight bodhisattvas 
on the eight small wall sections, throwing valuable new light on their identities, 
and concludes with the examination of the origins and date of the paintings. 

Mr. Nait6d quotes fully every author he mentions, thereby cluttering up 
his text with material, a good deal of which would be better put in footnotes. 
His points would thus be more smoothly arrived at, and students less familiar 
with the maze of complications would not so often feel lost on the outskirts. 
Nonetheless, the book is a truly remarkable job, far and away ahead of its 
predecessors, and will have to be studied carefully by every serious student 
of the Horjaji murals. Incidentally, it is the result of genuine scholarship, 
which is very rare today. 

Although I have never seen the original of Mr. Naitd’s text and could not 
read most of it, anyway, it is my impression that the translation must be ex- 
cellent. It is both coherent and consistent, and that is enough. There are, how- 
ever, certain things done by the translators that I find difficult to understand. 
For example, since Mr. Naité, in Chapter IV, devotes over 100 pages to 
‘Studies on the origins and date of the Hérjaji paintings,” would it not have 
been better if Dr. Rowland had saved until the end his 25 pages on ““The 
frescoes of Hdrjaji in their relation to Indian and Central Asian painting and 
religion”? By putting it at the beginning he gives the reader the feeling that 
it is more his book than Nait6’s and that the main body of the work is ‘‘passa- 
ble but unsafe.” 
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Mr. Acker’s footnotes are by way of reference and explanation and are 
definitely helpful, but Dr. Rowland’s, though often helpful, are sometimes 
annoying—as when he contradicts the author without offering proof—and 
sometimes confusing. Perhaps two examples will suffice. At the top of page 
103 Mr. Naitd says that “‘it is impossible to be sure of identifying with cer- 
tainty the iconographic forms in the two large north walls,”’ to which state- 
ment Dr. Rowland replies in a footnote, “Since Mr. Naité wrote this, infra- 
red ray photographs have revealed that the Buddha of the northeast large 
wall does hold a medicine jar in his left hand.” But our memory causes us to 
turn back to page 87, where Mr. Naité says, “the central divinity on the 
northeast large wall . . . as the infra-red ray photographs have recently re- 
vealed, holds a medicine jar.’”’ In view of the number of supervisors, proof- 
readers, and so on, mentioned in the ‘‘Foreword,”’ such blunders ought not to 
be so frequent, but let me give the other example I have chosen. At the bot- 
tom of page 225 Mr. Naité tells us that the Horjaji paintings were done “‘in 
the late seventh or early eighth century,” and we are a bit nonplussed, there- 
fore, by Dr. Rowland’s footnote stating that ‘“The Hérjaji paintings were 
done in the late seventh or early eighth century.” 

But these items are not nearly so important as is the fact that Dr. Row- 
land, in his main chapter, utters some truths that should be pondered by all 
teachers and historians of art. 

Another bit of confusion is caused by the misplacement of a word on page 
164 in a translation from a satra. The passage reads, “‘ “The height of this 
Bodhisattva is eight billion as many yojanas as there are sands in the Ganges. 
The times body is of a purple gold’.” The difficulty would be solved if the 
word “times” came after “billion.” 

There are various mistakes of transliteration, some of which should be 
pointed out for the benefit of students. Kao-tsung is sometimes called Kao 
Ts‘ung. Wo-lung Ssu is called Wo Lung-ssii, and Shao-lin Ssti is called 
Hsiao Lin-ssi. Under ‘“‘Chinese Books” in the bibliography the character for 
pao is used instead of that for shih in Chien Kang Shih Lu. Chi Shen Chou T‘a 
San Pao Kan T‘ung Lu is romanized Chi Shan Ch‘u T‘a San Pao Kan T‘ung Lu. 
Fa Yiian Chu Lin is called Fa Miian Chu Lin. Kai Yiian Shih Chia Mu Lu is 
called K‘ai Yiian Shih Chiao Mu Lu. And the lu character is used in place of 
the chi in Li Tai Ming Hua Chi. 
Howarp Ho tis 
Cleveland Museum of Art 


Dictionary of Japanese (Séshd) writing forms. By Orome Daniets. London: 
Lund Humphries and Company, 1944. 309, xix, 48 pp. 25 s. 


In producing this dictionary of séshé forms, Otome Daniels has done a 
great service to the student of Japanese historical materials. More than 6000 
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characters with three different sdshé forms each are presented here, arranged 
by radicals. A special feature is the ““Matsukawa’’ Table, an arrangement of 
the various “elements” of the sdshd form, e.g. “dots,” “circles,” “‘hooks,”’ 


“‘loops,”’ etc., together with the chief kaishé forms of which the “‘element”’ 
may be representative. For convenience, an index of the characters according 
to their on reading is appended. Unlike most séshé dictionaries which aim to 
set forth models of correct writing, this one is designed to help readers of 
soshé and promises to provide assistance in a field where aids are few and des- 
perately needed. 


THEODORE CoHEN 
Washington, D. C. 








BOOK NOTES 
Prepared by MerisetH E. CaMeron 





World population in transition, edited by Kingsley Davis, the title of the January 
1945 issue of the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
(Philadelphia: American Academy of Political and Social Science, 1945, Vol. 237, 
p. villi, 277, $2.00 paper, $2.50 cloth) contains several articles of particular interest 
to students of Eastern Asia and Pacific. They are “The demographic heritage of 
the Japanese empire,”’ by Irene B. Taueber and Edwin G. Beal, “Population prospects 
for China and southeastern Asia,” by Warren S. Thompson, and “Population 
problems of the British overseas dominions” by Enid Charles. 


The Library of Congress has published a most useful bibliography on the Nether- 
lands East Indies: A bibliography of books published after 1930, and periodical articles 
after 1932 available in U. S. libraries (Washington, D.C.: Library of Congress, 1945, 
v, 208 p., 55 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 25, D.C.). 
The emphasis in the list has been upon current and relatively recent publications. 
In each instance, a library or libraries in this country where the item is located has 
been indicated. The work is a continuation of the Repertorium op de literatuur betref- 
fende de Nederlandsche Kolonien, which has been discontinued. However this work is 
more inclusive as book titles as well as periodical articles have been included. A 
detailed classification scheme groups the related titles and an analytical table of 
contents shows on what page a certain class can be found. The book is also provided 
with three indices: one of authors, one of anonymous works, and one of titles for 
works entered under corporate entries in the text. 


If American public school students are to learn more about the Far East, more 
class room materials must be made available both for the students and for their 
teachers. China; revolutionary changes in an ancient civilization by Knight Bigger- 
staff (Ithaca; Cornell University Press, 1945, 76 p., 40¢. Cornell University 
Curriculum Series in World History, No. 4) is an excellent pamphlet for high school 
teachers. A fifty-two page essay by Mr. Biggerstaff gives essential information about 
China’s geography, people, historical development and modern foreign relations. 
Teaching aids by Millicent Hayes include lists of references, study and discussion 
questions, and activities for pupils. This is a worthy companion to No. 2 in this 
series, The Far East and the United States, also by Knight Biggerstaff, published in 
1944. 


Minor heresies, by John J. Espey is a collection of attractive humorous sketches, a 
number of which have appeared in The New Yorker. Mr. Espey, who now teaches 
English at Occidental College, is the son of Presbyterian missionaries, and was born 
and brought up in Shanghai. Mr. Espey says in his “Apologia” that the book is 
not really about China at all. It is simply the casual record of a few moments of 
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American youth played out against a Chinese background, Nevertheless, Mr. 
Espey’s portrayal of that Chinese background will amuse both those who are and 
those who are not familiar with it from their own experience. 


In the sixteenth pamphlet in the I.P.R. series, Tell the people—mass education in 
China (New York: American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1945, 72 p., 
25¢), Pearl Buck reports in lively dialogue style several lengthy conversations with 
James Yen. Dr. Yen tells how he came to be interested in mass education, how the 
experiment in Tinghsien was launched and carried on, and what the movement has 
accomplished. The moral which both Dr. Yen and Mrs. Buck point up is that here is 
a method which may be used to benefit oppressed and illiterate peoples anywhere. 


Among the topics considered by the cooperating groups of the Universities Com- 
mittee on Post-War International Problems have been Post-war treatment of Japan 
(Topic XI in the Committee’s series) and China in the post-war world (Topic XII). 
Brief summaries of the reports of the cooperating groups on these subjects will be 
found in International conciliation, No. 410, April 1945 (New York: Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, 1945, 2 sections, 113 pages, 5¢). 











NOTES AND NEWS 
Prepared by Epwin G. BEAL, Jr. 





The Editor of this Section wishes to thank all those who have so generously informed him with 
regard to their own activities and those of the institutions with which they are connected. He hopes 
that they will continue to furnish this information, and he regrets that current difficulties of editing 
and printing make it inevitable that such a long period must elapse between the receipt of the ma- 
terial and its appearance in print. All of the following items were received prior to August 31, 1945. 


The Institute of Pacific Relations. The Ninth Annual Conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, held at Hot Springs, Virginia, from January 6 to January 17 
1945, devoted its attention to these main questions: (1) What were the most sig- 
nificant developments in 1944, in their bearing on relations between the United 
Nations and the prospects of establishing foundations for a durable peace and 
economic, social, and political progress among the peoples of the Pacific? (2) What 
will be the effects of defeat on Japan, what principles should determine policy in 
relation to Japan, and how should these principles be given concrete expression? 
(3) What economic problems will exist in the Pacific area after the war, and how 
should these problems be attacked so as to promote economic recovery and ensure 
continuing progress? (4) In what way has the war affected cultural and race rela- 
tions in the Pacific area, and by what means may these relations be improved? 
(5) What problems are involved and what policies and methods should be adopted 
to promote the welfare of dependent peoples and assist them towards self-govern- 
ment? (6) How should the organization of collective security be designed in the 
Pacific area in order to ensure a durable peace? The discussions at the Plenary 
Sessions and round tables which devoted themselves to these topics are reported 
in the volume Security in the Pacific, published in April of this year under the editor- 
ship of Dr. Horace Belshaw, Mr. T. A. Bisson, and Mr. Bruno Lasker. 

A large number of data papers were presented to the Conference. During the 
Conference the International Research Committee, in addition to approving a num- 
ber of individual projects for research, many of which are to be conducted by Na- 
tional Councils on the basis of grants from the International Research Committee, 
formulated a research policy covering these main fields: (1) Machinery for inter- 
national economic collaboration, with special reference to the Pacific countries. 
(2) Agricultural rehabilitation, reform, and development in the Western Pacific. 
(3) Development of political autonomy in Pacific dependencies. (4) Effects of mili- 
tary occupation (both by the enemy and the Allies) on Pacific and Far Eastern 
territories. (5) Race prejudice and race conflict as factors in international relations 
in the Pacific. (6) Development of public administration and training of administra- 
tive and technical personnel in dependent and weak territories of the Pacific area. 
In general the current policy of the Institute is to direct its attention during the 
next few years to international studies germane to the problems of peace-making and 
the maintenance of security, relief, rehabilitation, and reconstruction in the Pacific 


area. 
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The major new project being organized by the Institute is concerned with prob- 
lems of security in the Pacific. It is intended to invite the National Councils of the 
Institute to prepare memoranda outlining and giving their views on the concrete 
problems of security as they affect their separate countries. On the basis of these 
memoranda, an authority on international relations will prepare a book for publica- 
tion. A similar approach is proposed in relation to self-government in dependent 
areas in the Pacific. [Note prepared by Dr. Horace Belshaw.] 


The Institute of Asiatic Affairs of the University of Colorado. This Institute during 
the past year has carried on an adult education program in Far Eastern affairs. During 
the summer of 1944 it held two conferences on ““The Far East in Modern Times.” 
The speakers were largely members of the United States Navy Language School, 
which is housed on the University campus. From April 2 to April 6 the Institute held 
a conference on “‘The Schools and Far Eastern Affairs,” with Sir Bernard Pares and 
Mr. Hallet Abend as speakers. Nine schools from Colorado and adjacent states sent 
two representatives each, and effected a permanent informal organization for the 
purpose of cooperating in securing lecturers who can visit some or all of the co- 
operating institutions. These meetings were described in detail in The Colorado 
Alumnus, issue of May, 1945. 


Dr. Basil M. Alexeiev, Institute of Oriental Studies, Academy of Sciences, Lenin- 
grad, USSR. (Excerpts from a letter to Mr. Mortimer Graves, dated May 30, 1945.) 
‘“Though having been first to renew our correspondence, to which I beg to stick very 
closely indeed (I wrote you on January 5), I still appreciate and welcome very 
heartily indeed your very kind letter of March 2, 1945, which I am just opening to- 
day. The letter is a most kind and most obliging one. I am feeling your warm hand- 
shake and am doing the reciprocal gesture. 

“The package of books will be received with deeply felt thanks and forwarded to 
the Institute of Oriental Studies. As to that one which has myself as its addressee, 
my words come to their end, as I am really too moved in heart to express exactly 
my gratitude. Anything I can do by way of books in Russian or through my written 
contributions in English I will do with enthusiastic promptitude. 

“After having spent about three years in Kazakhstan, where I had been evacuated 
through the government act of privilege to work far from besieged Leningrad, that 
act having given the best results imaginable, as I wrote in my seclusion quite a lot 
of useful things, I am at last here. 

“I had no news of Pelliot until you informed me so kindly and joyfully of his well 
doing and his usual success in everything. .. . 


Mr. Frank Argelander, formerly instructor at the North China American School, 
Tungchow, Hopei, is at present connected with the Wood Junior College, an insti- 
tution of the Methodist Church at Mathiston, Mississippi. Mr. Argelander has been 
teaching social sciences, and is planning to teach a course in Far Eastern Affairs dur- 
ing the academic year 1945-1946. 
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Major Robert Barnett was commissioned a Second Lieutenant in the Air Corps in 
January 1943. From July 1943 until March 1945 he was stationed at the Fourteenth 
Air Force Headquarters in Kunming, China. Since May 1945 he has been stationed 
in the Military Intelligence Service at Washington. In 1941 his study Economic 
Shanghai, hostage to politics, was published in the Institute of Pacific Relations Inquiry 
Series. In 1942 the IPR published his China: America’s ally. He is also the author of 
an orientation booklet for United States military personnel in China; twenty thou- 
sand copies of this booklet had been printed by the Army Air Forces when the war 
in the Pacific suddenly came to an end. Major Barnett’s present address is 2500 Q 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Sterling S. Beath, Professor of Economic Geography, The University of 
Shanghai, Shanghai, China. Professor Beath has made a special study of Shanghai 
as a city of commerce and trade. He is an active member of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Shanghai. The paper which he presented at the November 1941 meeting of the 
Society on the subject “Ching Teh Chen, Porcelain City of Kings,” will be pub- 
lished soon in the Proceedings of the Society. Professor Beath was co-discoverer of a 
pre-Shang Black Pottery Culture site near Hangchow—the first discovery of its 
kind in that part of China. 


Dr. Horace Belshaw, who has taken Mr. William Holland’s place as Research 
Secretary of the Institute of Pacific Relations, was until recently Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Dean of the Faculty of Commerce at Auckland University College, New 
Zealand. Dr. Belshaw’s special fields are International Economics and the Economics 
of Agriculture. He is at present completing a book on Reconstruction problems of New 
Zealand. 


Mr. T. A. Bisson, Research Associate of the Institute of Pacific Relations, has 
nearly completed a book on Wartime industrial control in Japan. This work is ex- 
pected to appear as a late Autumn publication of the International Secretariat of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 


Dr. Gordon T. Bowles is at present in the Far Eastern Branch of the Division of 
Cultural Cooperation of the DepartmentofState. Heis inchargeof planning forthecom- 
mencement of. cultural relations with the areas in the Far East outside of China. 


Dr. Meribeth E. Cameron, Dean and Professor of History at Milwaukee-Downer 
College, will be at Stanford University in the academic year 1945-1946 as Visiting 
Professor of Far Eastern History. During the summer of 1945, Dr. Cameron was 
Visiting Professor of Far Eastern History at the Graduate School of Claremont 


Colleges. 


Dr. Arthur G. Coons, Dean of the Faculty of Occidental College, Los Angeles, 
was a member of the American Delegation in attendance at the Ninth International 
Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Hot Springs, Virginia, in January, 


1945. 
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Dr. and Mrs. Clarence B. Day, formerly of Hangchow University, and repatriated 
in December, 1943, have accepted an invitation from Dr. R. J. McMullen, President 
of Centre College, Danville, Kentucky, to spend the present year in that institution. 
Dr. Day is teaching in the Department of English, while Mrs. Day is serving as 
cataloguer in the Library. They entered upon their duties with the opening of the 
summer school session at the beginning of June, coming directly from California 
after the completion of a year of service in the San Francisco Theological Seminary, 
where Dr. Day conducted courses in the Department of Missions, and Mrs. Day 
re-catalogued half of the Seminary Library according to the “Pettee”’ system of Union 
Theological Seminary. During the past year, Dr. Day also acted as special lecturer 
on Chinese Religion and Philosophy at the California College in China, which is 
now functioning on the campus of the University of California, with President 
William B. Pettus still in charge. 


Dr. John A. Decker, Chairman, Social Sciences Division, Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, this summer was Visiting Professor of Far Eastern History at the 
University of Colorado, and Coordinator of a Summer Institute of Asiatic Affairs at 
the same University. At Colorado he offered two courses—a history of the modern 
Far East and a course in the School of Education titled Teaching the Far East in Sec- 
ondary Schools. The latter course was designed for high school principals and teachers 
of history and social studies. In this course he surveyed the problem of giving more 
attention to Far Eastern materials in high school courses in the fields of American 
History, World History and Problems of Democracy. At Stephens College he offers 
each year a course on the modern history of the Far East. During the coming aca- 
demic year he also plans to do some lecturing on the Far East under the auspices of 
the W. Colsten Leigh Lecture Bureau in Chicago. 


Mr. John De Francis, formerly of Yale University and of its Military Intelligence 
Service Chinese Language School, is now engaged in confidential research work for 
the Federal Government in Washington. 


Dr. Homer H. Dubs, who has been Visiting Professor of Chinese at Columbia 
University for the academic year 1944-1945, has been appointed Professor of Mis- 
sions at the Kennedy School of Missions, Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, 
Connecticut. Professor Lewis Hodous, who has occupied this position, is retiring 
from teaching after twenty eight years of service. 


Mr. Thomas E. Ennis, Associate Professor of European and Eastern Asiatic His- 
tory, West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Virginia, reports that there is 
a great interest in Far Eastern affairs in that state. For several years be has been giv- 
ing about one-third of his time to that part of the world. He has a course, Problems 
of the Pacific, which is scheduled twice a year, and in which there is an average enroll- 
ment of about fifty. This does not include his extension work, which is given in vari- 
ous cities of the state, and which is attended by teachers, business men, and others 
interested in the East. He plans to devote even more of his teaching time to the Far 
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East after the war, expanding the work to allow one course to consider China and 
Japan before 1900, and the other course to deal with those countries since 1900. 


Dr. Charles B. Fahs is still on leave from Pomona and Claremont Colleges, and is 
continuing the confidential Government research work which he has been directing 
since 1941. His address is now 8411 Piney Branch Court, Silver Spring, Maryland. 


Dr. J. K. Fairbank, Associate Professor of History on leave from Harvard Uni- 
versity, has been serving as Assistant Deputy Director, Overseas Branch, Office 
of War Information. He has been working with Professor George Taylor of the 
University of Washington on Far Eastern information and psychological warfare. 
He plans to spend the winter of 1945-1946 in China in an official capacity. 


Mrs. Wilma Fairbank is now Cultural Relations Officer, U. S. Embassy, Chung- 
king, having been sent as the representative of the Division of Cultural Cooperation 
of the Department of State to help develop the program in China. In this work she is 
mainly concerned with the exchange of printed materials, the exchange of scientific, 
literary, and technical specialists, and the development of other forms of cultural 
contact. 


Dr. Andrew Grajdanzev, Research Associate of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, has recently published a number of books and data papers including Modern 
Korea, Japan's post-war agriculture, Problems of agrarian reform in Japan, and Eco- 
nomic planning in India. He has almost completed a second edition of Formosa today, 
and is at work on a book on Japan’s agriculture which probably will be published 
under the title Farmers of twenty centuries. 


Dr. Osgood Hardy, Professor of History at Occidental College, on leave for three 
years with the Department of State as a Cultural Relations Attaché in Panama and 
the Dominican Republic, has returned to his post at Occidental College, where 
among other courses he will continue to teach Pacific Ocean History. 


Mr. William L. Holland, International Research Secretary of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, resigned in January 1945 for Government service overseas. He is 
expected to return to the Institute on the termination of his period of service. 


Mr. William R. Johnson, who resided at Nanchang, Kiangsi, for 34 years, returned 
to this country on the Gripsholm late in 1943. He was for ten years principal of the 
Nanchang Academy, a boys’ school which prepared its students for Chinese and 
American colleges. Throughout his long career in China he has often participated in 
relief work. He was Lay-superintendent of the Canossa Hospital during the siege of 
Hong Kong, and was one of a dozen Americans appointed to have charge of arrange- 
ments within Stanley Internment Camp. Since his return to the United States, Mr. 
Johnson has delivered 361 addresses in 20 states. Two hundred forty one of these 
lectures were given on two recent tours of USO Clubs and Army and Navy training 
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centers. On these tours he travelled 25,000 miles in 7 months; and addressed more 
than 53,000 persons, not including listeners to broadcasts. 


Dr. Pon-Kan Mok, on leave from his post as Professor of Western Languages at 
Kunming Associated University (Lien-Ta), has been Visiting Professor of the His- 
tory of Chinese Culture at Occidental College during the year 1944-1945, and will 
hold a similar post during the year 1945-1946. 


Dr. Earl H. Pritchard, after more than three years with the Far Eastern section of 
Military Intelligence in Washington, D.C., returned to Wayne University, Detroit; 
Michigan, to resume his position as Associate Professor of Far Eastern History. As 
a result of the departure of Dr. Peake for Japan he assumes the position of Managing 
Editor of the Quarter y and he will continue to edit the Bibliography Section of the 
QuaRTERLY. 


DR. JOHN CALVIN FERGUSON 
OE TTS 


Dr. John C. Ferguson, founder and first president of Nanking University, former 
adviser to the Chinese Government, and an authority on Chinese art, died on August 
3, 1945, at the age of 79. 

Dr. Ferguson was born in the Province of Ontario, Canada. He received his 
Bachelor’s degree from Boston University in 1886 and his Doctorate from the same 
Institution in 1902. He was sent to China in 1887 by the Methodist Episcopal Church 
to establish Nanking University. He was President of that University for the next 
nine years; and from 1897 to 1902 was President of Nanyang College in Shanghai, 
a Government institution, which later became National Chiao T‘ung University.He 
was owner and publisher of the Sin Wan Pao, a large Chinese-language daily news- 
paper published in Shanghai, from 1899 to 1929; and was owner of the Shanghai 
Times, an English-language paper, from 1907 to 1911. Dr. Ferguson served for ex- 
tended periods as adviser to the Chinese Government, and between 1901 and 1919 
represented that Government on missions to this country on seven occasions. In 1935 
he presented his outstanding collection of art objects to Nanking University. His 
long and active career gave him a unique position among foreign residents in modern 
China. 
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Prepared by Ear H. Prircuarp 
With contributions by Meribeth E. Cameron, John L. Christian and L. Carrington 


Goodrich. 


For key to abbreviations see list at end of bibliography. 





THE FAR EAST AND THE WAR 
Books 


AususBeL, Natuan (Ed.) Voices of history, 
1944-45: speeches and papers of Roosevelt, 
Churchill, Stalin, Chiang, Hitler and other lead- 
ers delivered during 1944. New York: Gra- 
mercy publishing co. 1945. 660p. $3.50. Re- 
viewed in NYTBR (Sept. 9, 1945), 3, 27. 

Carter, T. D., Hirt, J. E. and Tate, G. H. H. 
Mammals of the Pacific world. New York: 
Macmillan, 1945. 227p. $3.00. 

Crark, Brake. Robinson Crusoe, USN. The ad- 
ventures of George R. Tweed, Rmlc, on Jap-held 
Guam. New York:Whittlesey House, 1945. 
267p. $2.75. Reviewed in NYTBR (April 15, 
1945), 6. 

Costain, Tuomas B. The black rose. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran, 1945. 403p. $3.00. A 
novel of thirteenth-century England and the 
Orient. Reviewed in NYTBR (Aug. 26, 
1945), 7. 

Directory of Chinese university graduates and stu- 
dents in America, 1945. New York: China in- 
stitute, 1945. 75¢. 

Farnsworth, Heren C. and TimosHenkxo, 
V. P., with a statistical appendix by Rosa- 
moND H. Peirce. World grain review and out- 
look, 1945. Stanford University: Food re- 
search institute, 1945. xi, 319p. $3.00. 

Genovese, Captain J. We flew without guns. 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston co. 1945. 
304p. $2.50. Adventures of a ferry pilot in the 
Far East. Reviewed in NYTBR (June 24, 
1945), 4. 

Goopricn, Letanp M. and Carroii, Marie J. 
(Eds.) Documents on American foreign rela- 
tions, July 1943-June 1944. Boston: World 
peace foundation, 1945. xxx, 725p. $3.75. 

Gutuick, Lutuer H. Fifty-second annual report 
of the Hawaiian historical society for the year 
1943: lectures on Micronesia. Honolulu: The 
society, 1944. 82p. A reprint of five lectures 
from a periodical The Polynesian given in 
1860-61. 


Hosss, WitiiaM Hersert. The fortress islands 
of the Pacific: their geography and strategic im- 
portance. Ann Arbor, Michigan: J. W. Ed- 
wards, 1945. 200p. $2.50. 

I. P. R. Security in the Pacific. A preliminary re- 
port of the ninth conference of the Institute of Pa- 
cific relations. New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1945. 169p. $2.50. 

Keesina, Feuix M. Native peoples of the Pacific 
world. New York: Macmillan, 1945. xiv, 
144p. $3.00. Reviewed in NYTBR (Aug. 12, 
1945), 10. 

Knorr, K. E. Tin under control. Stanford Uni- 
versity: Food research institute, 1945. 314p. 
$3.00. Reviewed in PA, 18 (Sept. 1945), 301. 

Lacer, Micprep. The useful soybean. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1945. 205p. Ill. $2.75. 

LeicHton, ALEXANDER H. The governing of 
men. General principles and recommendations 
based on experience at a Japanese relocation camp. 
Princeton: Princeton university press, 1945. 
xvi, 404p. $3.75. 

Losecx, A. K. Physiographic diagram of Asia. 
New York: Geographical press, Columbia 
University, 1945. 8p. Besides two maps—the 
physiographic provinces of Asia and the 
physiographic diagram of Asia—there is a 
condensed discussion of the northern shields, 
northern plains, central massives, etc. His ex- 
planation of place names leads the author into 
several mistakes. (L.C.G.) 

McFapyean, Sm Anprew (Ed.) The history of 
rubber regulations, 1934-1943. London: Allen 
and Unwin for the international rubber regu- 
lation committee, 1944, 239p. 10/6. Re- 
viewed in PA, 18 (June, 1945), 194. 

Neumann, Wi.uiam. The genesis of Pearl Har- 
bor. Philadelphia: Pacifist research bureau, 
1945. 40p. 

Norestetn, Franx W. (Ed.) Demographic stud- 
ies of selected areas of rapid growth. New 
York: Milbank memorial fund, 1944. 158p. 
$1.00. Includes papers on Japan and India 
among others. 
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Perrer, NATHANIEL. America’s place in the 
world. New York: Viking press, 1945. $2.75. 

Price, Wittarp. Japan’s islands of mystery. 
New York: John Day, 1945. $3.00. 

Rosson, R. W. The Pacific islands handbook, 
1944. New York: Macmillan, 1945. xii, 371p. 
$4.00. Reviewed in NYTBR (Apr. 29, 1945), 
8. 

Rowan-Rosinson, May. Gen. H. Jungle War- 
fare. London, 1944. 5/0. 

Simmons, James Stevens and others. Global 
epidemiology: a geography of disease and sanita- 
tion. Vol. 1. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1944. 
504p. Maps. Bib. $7.00. Deals with India, the 
Far East and the Pacific area. 

STeIcHEN, Capt. Epwarp. Power in the Pacific, 
a Navy picture record. New York: U. S. 
Camera, 1945. 146p. $1.00 paper; $2.00 cloth. 
Reviewed in NYTBR (June 24, 1945), 4. 

StraELEN, H. von. New diplomacy in the Far 
East: a blue print for the training of future 
diplomats. Introduction by Dr. J. A. Veraart. 
London: Luzac and co. 1944. 40p. 

TruMBULL, Rosert. Silversides. New York: 
Henry Holt, 1945. $2.50. A detailed picture 
of our submarine war in the Pacific. 

A war atlas for Americans. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1944. Prepared with the assist- 
ance of the Office of war information. Paper 
$1.00. Cloth $2.50. 

Wacker, Eric A. Colonies. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University press, 1944. $1.25. Dis- 
cusses colonial policies of Britain, France, 
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